MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, December, 1899. 


GREGORIO SILVESTRE AND HIS 
RESIDENCIA DE AMOR. 


Amon the Spanish Poets of the latter half of 
the sixteenth century the name of Gregorio 
Silvestre deserves an honorable place. He 
has, however, been strangely neglected by 
most writers upon Spanish literature,—perhaps 
for no other reason than that the volume con- 
taining his poems is so excessively rare. 

Ticknor,? it is true, devotes about two pages 
to him, but most writers content themselves 
with little more than the mention of his name. 
For an account of the life of Silvestre we are 
chiefly indebted to the essay prefixed to the 
editions of our poet’s works by his friend 
Pedro de CAceres y Espinosa. 

Gregorio Silvestre was born at Lisbon on 
December 31,3 1520, the son of Doctor Joaé 
Rodrigues, physician to king Joa6é III of Por- 
tugal, and of Dofia Maria de Mesa, a native of 
the city of Cadiz. The father, we are told, re- 
mained in the service of the king of Portugal 
until 1527, when the Infanta, Dojfia Isabel, go- 
ing to Spain to be married to the Emperor 
Charles V., he accompanied her as her phy- 
sician, taking with him his son Gregorio, then 
seven years old. At the age of fourteen Sil- 

1 History of Spanish Literature, Boston, 1888, Vol. i, p. 
544. A brief and accurate notice of our poet is also found in 


Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s History of Spanish Literature, New 
. York, 1898, by far the best of the short manuals. 


2 The account given by Barbosa Machado, Biblioteca Lu- 
sitana, Lisbda, 1747, Vol. ii, p. 419, is little more than an 
abridgment of this. There is also a sketch of the life of 
Silvestre, based upon Espinosa, in the Vida de Garcilaso de 
la Vega by Ferndndez de Navarrete, Madrid, 1850, which 
also forms part of Vol. xvi of the Documentos indditos para 

‘la Historia de Espana, Madrid, 1850. See now, especially, 

Garcia Péres, Catdlogo razonado biogrdfico y bibliogrifico 
de los Autores Portugueses que escribieron en Castellano, 
Madrid, 1890, pp. 518 and foll. 


3 His biographer really says he was born ‘ between the last 
two days of the year 1520;—days which are devoted to the 
two Saints for whom he was thus called,”’ Silvestre appears 
never to have assumed or used his family name; the name 
Silvestre becoming the surname of his children, the records 
of the Cathedral of Granada, for example, showing that the 
son, Luis Silvestre, was paid the sum of two hundred and fifty 
maravedis for playing the organ during the month of No- 
vember, 1566, 


vestre entered the service of Don Pedro, Count 
of Feria, whose house was much frequented 
by the Spanish poets of his time, among them 
Garci-Sd4nchez de Badajoz.s As Silvestre de- 
voted his time mainly to music, especially to 
the playing of the organ, ‘‘to which he felt 
himself much inclined,’’ he did not become 
known as a poet, asvhis friend tells us, until he 
was twenty-eight years old. Then he wrote in 
the old Castilian measures in imitation of 
Garci-Sénchez, Bartolomé de Torres Naharro 
and Don Juan Fernandez de Heredia, so that 
it was said that especially his redondi/las were 
unsurpassed. 


** After the manner of Castillejo, he at first 
spoke ill of the Italian measures introduced 
into Spain by Boscan, but seeing that, with the 
course of time the sonnets, octaves, and tercets 
were gaining in favour, he likewise took to 
writing in these forms, and composed many 
things worthy of praise.”’ 


Silvestre was made organist and choir-master 
of the Cathedral of Granada on October 12, 


4 This was in all probability the fourth Count of Feria. 
Salazar de Mendoza, Origen de las Dignidades seglares de 
Castilla y Leon, Madrid, 1794, p. 306, says: 

** El afio de mil y quinientos y sesenta y siete el Rey Catdlico 
Don Felipe Segundo creé Duque de Feria 4 Don Gomez 


Suarez de Figueroa, quinto Conde de la mesma Feria, y Sefior 
de Zafra.”” 


Zafra was the town in which the mother of Silvestre lived be- 
fore going to Lisbon. The first Count of Feria was D. 
Lorenzo Suarez de Figueroa; the second, D. Gémez; the 
third, D. Lorenzo. Cf. Navarrete, Vida de Garcilaso, p.275. 
At this point my sources fail, and I infer that the fourth 
Count is the Don Pedro in the text, 


s Concerning Garci-Sinchez de Badajoz, see the exhaustive 
and scholarly article by Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos 
in the Revista Critica de Historia y Literatura Espanolas, 
Portuguesas, etc., Vol. ii (1897), p. 114 and foll, Nearly the 
whole corpus of his poetry is published in my edition of the 
Cancionero des Brit, Museums, Erlangen, 1895. Nothing 
positive is known as to the date of this poet’s death. [t was 
supposed by some writers that it occurred shortly before 
1527,—by others in 152r. If, however, Silvestre knew Garci- 
Sanchez, as we have just seen, as a frequent visitor to the 
house of the Count of Feria after 1534, Garci-Sanchez must 
have lived much longer than is generally supposed. The 
place of residence of the Count of Feria above is not given, 
but in all probability it was Zafra, for the Figueroas were the 
lords of that city. How long Silvestre remained in the 
service of this Duke we do not know, but he was living at 
Montilla, as we shall see, when appointed organistat Granada 
in 1541. 
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1541,6 and it was in this city that he passed the 
rest of his quiet and uneventful life. 

The salary attached to the position of or- 
ganist, as the Cathedral archives show, was 
fifty thousand maravedis, afterwards (in 1559), 
increased to seventy thousand, with house-rent 
free. This was not a very princely income 
when we remember that it takes thirty-four 
maravedis to make one real, Silvestre died 
at Granada on October 8, 1569, and was buried 
in the Convent of the Carmelites. ‘He died 
very poor”’ his biographer says,—a statement 
which we may believe in view of the facts just 
noted. His death is said to have been caused 
by a pestilential fever, of which his eldest son 
also died about the same time. 

Silvestre was married to D. Joanna Cazorla 
y Palencia, and left several children. Accord- 
ing to Péres (/. ¢., p. 531), who gives a number 
of extracts from the Actas Capitulares of the 
Cathedral of Granada, a son was baptized on 
October 8, 1547, and the record is also given of 
the baptism of another son Luis, on April 28, 
1552, also a daughter Paula, baptized February 
7, 1567, and another daughter Mayor, on Janu- 
ary I, 1569, the year of the poet’s death. 

Three days after Silvestre died, that is, on 
October 11, 1569, we find his wife and children 
petitioning the Chapter that the eldest son 
(Luis) might be appointed organist, ‘‘ since the 
father, on dying, left them very poor.’? The 
Chapter decided “that it did not think it neces- 
sary that the son should remain as organist,’’ 
and agreed to giveas alms to his family the sum 
of twenty ducats, (a ducat=eleven reals). .... 
The wife’s petition to the King for the privilege 
of printing Silvestre’s works is dated at Villa 
Franca, June 12, 1581, but the first edition of 
Silvestre’s poems did not appear till the fol- 
lowing year.7 

But Silvestre, despite his poverty, was not 
without a Mecenas, or rather three of them, 
as his friend tells us. They were D. Alonso 

6 The church record says: ‘*Gregorio Silvestre, organist, 
and inhabitant of Montilla.’’ The latter is a town fifty kilo- 
metres from Cordoba, It was the birth-place of the great 
Captain, Gonzalo de Cirdoba, and is now chiefly famous for 
its wines. 

7 Ticknor, Z. ¢., ii, p. 546, says: “there were five editions 
of Silvestre’s works ;—four at Granada, 1582, 1588, 1592 and 
1599; and one at Lisbon, 1592."" Péres, 7. c,, gives but four 
editions,—omitting the one at Granada, 1592. 


Porto-Carrero and his father, the Marques de 
Villa Nueva, and also the Marques de Villena. 
He numbered among his friends some of the 
most illustrious poets of his time: D. Diego 
de Mendoza, D. Fernando de Acufia, Luis 
Barahona de Soto and George de Monte Mayor. 
Of his personal appearance his biographer 
says: 

‘The appearance (finfura is the word used 
by Espinosa) of Silvestre’s face and body were 
so strange that he was called a monster of na- 


ture,’ and was noticed wherever he went, al- 
though only of medium stature.” 


Luis Barahona de Soto alludes to the peculiar 
complexion of our poet in the lines beginning: 
Salistes por el mucho fuego adusto. 


Careless he was of his personal appearance, his 
friend says, ‘‘as is nearly always the case with 
those who are occupied with greater things and 
are forgetful of self.’’ 

The best of Silvestre’s poetry, as Ticknor 
Says, is written in the older style,—in the ‘ old 
rhymes’ as the poet called them..... 


‘His canciones are to be ranked with the very 
best in the language.”’.... ‘‘ His longer nar- 
rative poems—those on Daphne and Apollo 
and on Pyramus and Thisbe, as well as one he 
called ‘The Residence of Love’—are not with- 
out merit, though they are among the less 
fortunate of his efforts.’’9 


On the other hand another one of his critics, 
Péres, says that if Silvestre does not to-day 
enjoy the fame he once did it is owing to the 


8 This phrase is doubtless here used in its literal meaning. 
As is well known, Cervantes used the epithet monstruo de 
naturaleza in speaking of Lope de Vega,—and it is generally 
understood to be complimentary. In Lope’s Hermosa Ester 
(Comedias, Vol. xv, Madrid, 1621), near the end of Act 1, 
Ahasuerus says, in admiration of Ester: 


“Tanta belleza 
Monstruo ser4 de la naturaleza 


9 Silvestre’s amatory poems—of which there are quite a 
number—were directed to a certain Dofia Maria, the dulce y 
sabrosa Maria, ** cuya calidad no quiso Caceres referir, segun 
dice, por razonables respetos.’”” She died a month and a half 
before Silvestre, who then resolved to glorify Maria in his 
verse, as Petrarch had glorified Laura; but death put an end 
to these plans. A few of his love poems have been included 
by Buhl von Faber in his Floresta, and may be found in 
volume ii of that collection, among them one of the best, it 
seems to me, that Silvestre has written, beginning: 

Quien amando no es amado, 

qué merece? 

no mas mal del que padece.”” 
Floresta, ii, No. 505. 
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rarity of his works, and adds that the publica- 
tion of some of his compositions, such as Za 
Visita de Amor and La Residencia de Amor, 
would restore him tothe place which is his due. 

The Residencia de Amor is evidently an im- 
itation of the Jufierno de Amor of Garci- 
S4nchez de Badajoz, which latter is, in its turn, 
modeled after Guevara’s Sepulcro de Amor, 
the Vision de Amor of Juan de Andujar and 
the Jnfierno de los Enamorados of the Marquis 
of Santillana are similar poems. 

A few extracts from the Residencia de Amor 
will bring this article to a close, and will prove 
clearly, I hope, the superiority to its models, 
of this poem of Silvestre’s. 


fol. 186 v. Ella reboluid los ojos 
por verlo, y boluidlos presto, 
rica de dulces despojos, 
y el buen amador con esto 
se pagé de mil enojos. 
Sentdse la gran Sefiora 
a juzgar, porque era ora, 
en su lugar preminénte, 
y no como presidente 
sino como emperadora, 


Algdése un rumor de amores, 
hablandose a las orejas, 

no sé que, los amadores, 
como en enxambre de abejas 
al repastar de las flores. 

O bien assi, como quando 
con la color desquajando 
por una quebrada embia 

sus aguas la nieue fria 

con furia despedagando. 


Boluidles el rostro graue 

el juez, y aserend 

aquel murmurio suaue 

a quien su lindeza abrid, 

y el mirar eché la llaue, 

Y puso su color tal 

la verguenga virginal 

como el sol en el poniente, 
como purpura de oriente 

en el vaso de cristal...... 


Despues que Venus habld. 
el juez con jesto graue 

uno y otro proueyd, 

quité a Lachesis la llaue, 

y sus prisiones soltdé, 

Mando que fuessen saliendo, 
y sus demandas poniendo, 


10 See Der Spanische Cancionero des Brit, Museums, Er- 
langen, 1895. Cf. also the Purgatorio de Amor of Ximénez, 
Canc, de Castillo, Vol, .ii, No. 964. 


los muertos entre los biuos, 
los que son de Amor cautiuos, 
y estan por él padeciendo, 


Vieronse salir al punto 
quatro enlutados, ya en dias, 
trayendo como en trasunto 
en los huesos, 4 Macias,™* 
flaco y biuo, aunque difunto. 
La piel enxuta y tostada, 
sobre su carne arrugada, 
abierto el pecho y costado, 
retrato, al biuo sacado, 

de la vida enamorada, 


Pardse en medio el passaje, 
y al juez le saludd, 

mas didé al Amor, vassalaje, 
y humillado le hablé 

en nuestro antiguo lenguaje. 
Diziendo con gran dolor: 
loado seas amor*? 

por quantas penas padeco 
pues que tu fuyste el empieco 
y el acabo de mi error, 


Todo el conclaue al momento 
de respecto se mouid, 

y le hizo acatamiento 

a tanto en amor llegé 

de aqueste el merecimiento, 
Tras él vino a tal sazon 

Suan Rodriguez del Padren, 
desterrado y perseguido, 

y boluiendose 4 Cupido 

le leyé esta peticion : 


Si te plase que en mis dias*3 
yo Senezca mal logrado 

tan en breue, 

plegate que con Macias 

ser merezca sepultado; 

y desir deue 

do la sepultura sea: 

una tierra los crid, . 

una muerte los lievd, 

una gloria los possea. 


Era el segundo de aquellos 


1x Concerning Macias see Grundriss, Vol. ii, Part 2, pp. 
239 and foll, and p. 426, and Paz y Melia, Obras de Juan 
Rodriguez del Padron, Madrid, 1884, pp. 401 and foll. 

12 In the Cancionero de Castille, Madrid, 1882, Vol. 2, p. 
479, these verses are also put into the mouth of Macias by 
Garci-Sanchez de Badajoz, In the Cancionero de Baena, 
Madrid, 1851, they are ascribed to Alfonso Alvares de Vil- 
lasandino, The last two verses are entirely different in the 
latter version, 

‘13 See Paz y Melia, 2. c., p.12, and Cancionero de Castillo, 
Voli, p. 370. Zeitschrift fur Rom, Phil., Vol. xvii, p. 544 
and foll, . 
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quatro, que a Macias lleuaron 
tan fino amador como ellos, 
por quien los hados labraron 
sepulchro donde metellos, 
Este Gueuara™ es llamado, 
nunca supo ser amado, 

y asi cabizbaxo andaua, 

y estas palabras hablaua 
como un hombre despreciado : 


Las aues andan bolando,*5 

cantando canciones ledas, 

las verdes hejas temblando, 

las aguas dulces sonando, 

los pauos haziendo ruedas. 

Yo, sin ventura amador, 

contemplando mi tristura, 

deshago por mi dolor 

la gentil rueda de amor 

que hize por mi locura.*6 

We then learn that the third of these four 

‘true lovers’ that were bearing the body of 
Macias, is Joan de Mena, and the fourth Diego 
Lépez de Haro. Then the poet continues: 

Pero el juez sentencid 

que son todas nifierias 

que la ocasion leuanti, 

y el fino amante es Macias 

que con solo amor muri0. 

En esto vieron salir 

dos sin quererse partir, 

puestos en una cadena: 

el Visconde,17 y Cartagena™® 

y el uno empeco a dezir: 


Por vos andamos penados,19 


14 Concerning Guevara, see Cancionero des Brit. Mus., p. 
8. and Literaturblatt fiir Germ. u. Roman, Phil., 1897, Nr. 
4. I confess there is stillsome doubt about the identity of 
this poet, but until further evidence is adduced, we are justified 
in believing that he was the Fernando de Guevara mentioned 
in the Chronicle of Don John II, of Castile, and the author 
of the pregunta in the Cancionero de Stuniga, p. 338. He 
was made Count of Belcastro by Alfonso V., whom he sur- 
vived. V. ibid., p. 457. Alfonso died at Naples in 1458, 

15 Printed in Cancionero de Castillo, i, p. 419. 

16 C. G, ventura, 

17 Concerning the Vizconde de Altamira, v. Canc. des 
Brit. Mus., p.15. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, vol. vi, 
p. cexciii, Menéndez says D. Rodrigo Osorio de Moscoso 
bore this title. I think this isa mistake. Garci-Sdnchez in 
his Jnfierno de Amor speaks of Don Luis Bivero as being the 
brother of the Vizconde de Altamira, a fact which is also 
noted by Menéndez (/. ¢., p. ccxciv) and goes to prove that 
my statement in the Introduction to the Canc, des Brit. 
Mus. that the title was borne by D, Juan de Bivero is prob- 
ably correct. 

18 For Cartagena v. Menéndez y Pelayo, /. c, p. ccc, and 
Cane. Brit, Mus., p. 11. 

19 Printed in Cancionero de Castillo, vol. i, no. 90, where 
it is also ascribed to the Vizconde de Altamira, See a gloss 
upon it in Canc, Brit, Mus., p, 135. 


Senora de hermosura, 
guia de los desdichados, 
Suente do mana tristura 

y de do nacen cuydados ; 
carrera de los errados 
porque en el camino mueran, 
dolor de los que en ti esperan, 
si piensan ser remediados, 


Cartagena replies with ‘‘ Yo soy vos, y vos 
soys yo,”’ printed in the Canc. General, vol. i, 
no. 146; then follows, ‘‘O amor Ileno de ex- 
tremos,”’ also in Canc. Gen., nos. 143 and 154. 
The next poet to appear is Xuarez or Suarez2e 


“ Xuarez tan conocido 
como quantos an passado”’ 


Then follow Don George Manrique, Luys de 
Biuero, the Marquis of Santillana, and then 
Garci-Sanchez, 

‘que perdi el juyzio amando,’ 
who recites his poem beginning : 


* Ymagen de hermosura?? 


Omitting the next stanza here, Silvestre’s poem 
continues : 


Entre luego agonizando, 

mas muriendo de su gana, 
con boz medrosa hablando 

el sin ventura Costana.?? 

Tal le vieron que qualquiera, 
si un muerto morir pudiera, 
pensara que yua muriendo, 
cantando con ronco estruendo 
esta cancion lastimera: 


Como el cisne va sintiendo?3 
su muerte guando le viene, etc, 


The other unfortunate lovers that appear and 


20 I have not been able to ascertain anything whatever eon- 
cerning this Ruy Xuares or Suares, although, according to 
Silvestre, he seems to have been as well known as any of the 
poets already mentioned. Three poems by him appear in the 
Cancionero de Castillo nos, 136, 137 and 138 (vol. i), There 
are some verses addressed to him by Hernan Garcia de Ma- 
drid, in the Cancionero des Brit. Mus., no. 304 and note. 
The verses of Xuares quoted by Silvestre are no, 137 in the 
Canc. Gen. 

at Printed in (ancionero de Castillo, Vol. i, no, #72. 


22 In the opinion of Menéndez y Pelayo, @. ¢, vol. vi, p. 
cccxxiv, this is not the Pedro Diaz de la Costana to whom I 
ascribed the poetry appearing under the name Costana in the 
Cancionero des Brit, Museums,p.4. Menéndez merely de- 
nies my statement,—for I do not know that anybody else has 
ever attempted to identify this poet,—without assigning any 
reason for his denial, or giving anything new. 

23 Printed in the Canc. de Castillo, vol. i, no. 134, The 
first edition of this Cancionero contains five poems by Co- 
stana; the ed. of 1527 brings six more, 
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sing verses from their songs are: Juan Fern4n- 
dez de Heredia,24 Torres Naharro,25 and Mon- 
temayor.26 

Enough of the Residencia de Amor has been 
quoted to show what an apt pupil Silvestre was 
of Garci-Sanchez de Badajoz, and a perusal of 
his other poetical works will show how easily 
he surpassed his master, and that, while Sil- 
vestre was a brilliant representative of the old 
school of Spanish poets which he championed 
so valiantly, he achieved no less success in the 
new Italian measures. 

Huco ALBERT RENNERT. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


THE SEMASIOLOGY OF 
verstehen, understand, unterstehen, 
gestehen, unternehmen, under- 
take, etc. 


In his interesting article in the May number 
of Mop. Lanc. Nores, Prof. Francis A. Wood 
says :— 

‘*In words expressing separation the meaning 
‘understand’ may develop in two ways: I. 
‘separate’, ‘distinguish’; 2. ‘separate, take 
away, take in’, ‘perceive’. To the first class 
belong Lat. cerno, distingud ; to the second 
intelligod, percipio.”’ 

This classification seems to me not quite 

satisfactory. I propose instead :— 
1. ‘separate’, ‘unterscheiden’, ‘distinguish’, or 
‘gather’, ‘intelligo’, ‘understand’. 2. ‘grasp’, 
‘begreifen’, ‘perceive’. 3. ‘take in’, ‘devour’, 
‘swollow (gullibly)’. 

(1) arises in such situations as the following. 
Several people have been talking to me (or in 
my hearing) about a certain matter, and from 
these various things said I gather (intelligo) 
that they mean so and so. Or one person has 
been talking to me, and from the various ele- 
ments of his talk I gather that he, etc. Or out 
of the more or less obscure talk of a person, or 
the mingled conversation of two or more per- 
sons, I separate out or distinguish this or that. 
‘*He called to us from the other boat and I 

24 A Valencian knight who died in 1549, v. Ximeno, 
Escritores del. Reyno de Valencia, vol. i, p. 102, Fuster, 
Biblioteca Valenciana, vol. i, p. 87. Canc. des Brit. Mus., 
p. 164. Gallardo, Ensayo, appendix to vol. ii, p. 73, col. 1. 

25 Gallardo, Ensayo, vol. iv, col. 779, and foll, Ticknor, 
vol. i, p. 265. 

26 Died February 26, 1561, v. Schiinherr, Montemayor's 
Diana, Halle, 1886, 


could here him, but I could not distinguish 


‘(make out) what he said.”? The same istrue of 


sight, as well as of hearing; for example, in 
lego lesen, ‘read’. Cf. xpivw, (dis)cerno, 
distinguo, unterscheiden, vernehmen, OE. to- 
scadan, todzlan, tisyndran, téosan, under gie- 
tan, intelligd, etc. The verb of separation that 
is thus used may have got the meaning ‘sepa- 
rate out,’ or ‘gather’ in various ways: (a) 
‘stand between,’ ‘keep apart,’ ‘separate,’ as 
in understand, cf. below; (6) ‘stand in front 
of,’ ‘keep off (from some one else),’ ‘separate,’ 
as in verstehen; (c) ‘pluck,’ ‘tear off,’ ‘sepa- 
rate,’ as in ego. This last case is the nearest 
approach we have to (2). 


(2) implies the swift flight of words and the 
rapid succession of ideas, and the figure is 
that of seizing or grasping what might easily 
escape one. Thus we say: ‘‘He caught the 
idea at once,”’ ‘‘I didn’t grasp his meaning,”’ 
‘*He talked to me about the matter, but it 
quite escaped me that he meant that.’”’ The 
words of this kind are almost countless, for 
example, seize, grasp, catch, begreifen, (er)fas- 
sen, comprehendd, percipid, capid, kapieren, 
and the modern slang catch on. 


(3) implies reception of what is offered one, 
Some one tells you about a thing, and you 
“take it all in.’”’ Here belong aufnehmen, 
OE. underfon, empfangen, absorb, devour, 
swallow (gullibly). 

Further on, Prof. Wood says :— 


‘*To these [his second class] we can add 
OHG. fir-stantan, MHG. ver-stan -stén ‘hinder 
from, intercept;’ (‘take to oneself’) ‘under- 
stand, perceive, notice,’ OE. for-standan ‘take 
for granted, perceive, understand.’ Thatthese 
words came to mean ‘perceive, understand’ 
through ‘intercept, take to oneself’ admits of 
but little doubt. This entirely explains their 
origin and use. Thus OE. uaderstandan ‘take 
for granted, assume’ points plainly to this 
origin.... As for stan, standan, that in its 
transitive use [But this is modern.] means 
‘cause to stand, stop,’ and consequently gives 
in this compound the meaning ‘intercept, seize, 
take.’.. A reference to Gk. ’eriérauat [evi- 
dently an allusion to Kluge’s ‘‘Man erinnert an 
und gr. ’ex/6rauat ‘verstehen’ neben 

z. Ora ‘stehen’] in explaining verstehen, 
understand is futile, since, in any case, the Gk. 
word developed in meaning differently. That, 
if from the root séa- ‘stand,’ would give ‘stand 
over, oversee, care for, give attention to,’ 
hence ‘perceive, know, understand.’ ”’ 
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In this I do not agree with Prof. Wood. 
German verstehen and English understand are 
cases of class 1, not of class 2, and so is 
Greek ’exi6rauai. OE. understandan was or- 
iginally simply ‘to stand between,’ and so ‘to 
keep apart,’ ‘to separate,’ and it, like Latin 
distinguo, German unterscheiden, etc., got the 
figurative meaning ‘ distinguish’, ‘make out’, 
‘understand’, ‘know how (to)’ (andin German, 
unterstehen passed on to ‘undertake (to),’ ‘pre- 
sume (to)’). But the same is true of German 
verstehen, OE. forstandan. These originally 
meant ‘to stand in front of,’ ‘to keep off (from 
some one else),’ ‘to separate,’ and hence ‘to 
distinguish,’ ‘to make out,’ ‘to understand.’ 
Just so, Greek ’exiornur originally 
means, as still shown in ’exiornut epiornut, 
‘to stand in front of,’ ‘to oppose,’ ‘to check,’ 
‘to keep off.’ Hence the meaning ‘to sepa- 
rate’ and metaphorically ‘to distinguish,’ ‘to 
understand,’ ‘to know how,’ as shown in 
JemiOTauat. 

German gestehen, now usually zugestehen or 
cingestehen, ‘acknowledge’, ‘confess’, origi- 
nally meant ‘to stand with.’ So J/ch gestehe 
dir was ‘I am with you (there),’ ‘I uphold you 
(in that),’ ‘I agree with you,’ ‘I acknowledge 
the force of what you say.’ The word then 
passed on to ‘I grant,’ ‘I permit,’ and in South 
Germany in Jch gestehe mir (zu), it got the 
meaning ‘I permit myself,’ ‘I take the liberty,’ 
‘I presume,’ and thus coincided with unfer- 
stehen, which, from meaning ‘to know how to 
do anything,’ came to mean ‘to undertake to 
do it’ (Luther), and then, with the added idea 
of arrogance, ‘to presume,’ ‘to dare,’ etc. 

Paul says :— 

“‘unternehmen erscheint erst seit dem 18, Jahrh. 
Es ist zweifelhaft ob es zu unter A [=Latin 
inter] oder B [=Latin infra] gehodrt; das 
erstere ist wahrscheinlich wegen franz. entre- 
prendre, dem es nachgebildet sein k6énnte, 
doch erscheint in der Alteren Sprache in 
gleichem Sinne sich eines Dinges unterneh- 
men.” 

Wood calls attention to OE. underniman 
‘take’, ‘steal’ ‘accept (with the mind).’ Though 
there is no need of assuming the influence of 
French entreprendre, I agree with Paul in 
seeing in unternehmen, etc., an unter=inter, 
cf. intercipio, intercept, etc.,—so far as these 
words mean ‘grasp’, whether physically or 


metaphorically. We have seen in German 
unterstehen that the idea ‘understand how to’ 
can pass on to ‘undertake to,’ ‘presume to;’ 
and it is possible that this is the origin of the 
idea ‘undertake’ in unternehmen, etc., but I 
think it unlikely. It is much more probable 
that these words, when used in this sense, 
represent compounds with uader=infra or sub, 
and are thus exact counterparts of suscipio. 
In fact, these words are an excellent illustra- 
tion of the fact that in w#der, two distinct 
words have blended (cf. Paul’s Woérterbuch, 
Behaghel’s Heliandsyntax p. 152, Kluge’s 
Worterbuch), 

(1) intercipio (2) suscipio 

(1) underniman (2) unternehmen 
‘grasp’, ‘understand’ ‘undertake’. 
Under in the sense of inéer is still alive in the 
phrase uader these circumstances, which some 
would-be purists have tried to change into ix 
these circumstances. 


GEORGE HEMPL. 
University of Michigan. 


ZU GOETHES HUNDERTFUNFZIG- 
STEM GEBURTSTAG.: 


FrREvuDE und Stolz diirfen dem Deutschen 
heute wohl die Brust schwellen, wenn er ge- 
wahrt, wie die Gebildeten aller Nationen dem 
Genius huldigen, der uns die leuchtende Ver- 
kérperung des Besten ist, was unser Volk em- 
pfunden und gedacht, gewollt und gekonnt 
hat; dem Geistesfiirsten, der die Bildung des 
dahingehenden Jahrhunderts bei den civilisier- 
ten Vélkern bestimmte und wohl noch auf 
Jahrhunderte hin weiter beherrschen wird. 
Ich unterschatze die siegreiche Macht deut- 
scher Musik, Philosophie und Wissenschaft 
keineswegs, aber im Grunde ist es doch die 
bezaubernde Gewalt Goethes gewesen, die die 
edelsten Geister Frankreichs, Englands und 
schliesslich Amerikas in ihren Bann zwang und 
sie erkennen liess, dass in den Worten dieses 
Dichters und seiner grossen Zeitgenossen ein 
Quell des Lebens rauscht, aus dem ihnen Kraft 
und ewige Jugend zufliesst. 

Gewiss darf man sagen, dass Geister wie 
Goethe der ganzen Menschheit angehoéren, 


t Rede, gehalten bei der Gedichtnisfeier in San Francisco, 
den 28sten August, 1899. 
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dass die nationalen Unterschiede, die unser 
Jahrhundert so sehr verscharft hat, und von 
Tag zu Tag mehr zu verscharfen sucht, auf 
den héchsten Gebieten des Geisteslebens nicht 
gelten. Aber wir diirfen uns heute Goethes 
als Deutsche freuen, weil alles Herrliche, was 
er uns und anderen Nationen zu bieten hat, 
als reifste Frucht dem deutschen Volks- 
charakter entsprossen ist. Das ist ja das 
Grosse unserer klassischen Litteratur, deren 
Fiihrer unser Goethe ist, dass sie uns nicht als 
ein nationaler Schmuck gilt, womit wir nach 
aussen hin prunken, sondern dass sie die Seele 
unseres deutschen Volkes selbst darstellt; dass 
unsere grossen Dichter nicht auf Bestellung 
gleichsam oder mit bewusster Absicht, wie 
etwa die rémischen Dichter, den schdnen 
Hausrat einer nationalen Litteratur lieferten, 
sondern dass sie Stimme sind alles dessen, was 
sich sehnend und ahnend in der Tiefe der deut- 
schen Volksseele seit Jahrhunderten regte. Es 
geht die Sage, dass Homer den Griechen ihre 
Gotter gegeben habe. So haben uns unsere 
grossen Dichter, vor allem Goethe, das Bild 
einer neuen, hdheren Menschheit in die Seele 
gesenkt. Und nach diesem Bilde wallfahren 
die Besten der iibrigen Nationen seit beinahe 
hundert Jahren. Warum lesen und studieren 
heute Hunderttausende in England, Frank- 
reich und Amerika die Werke unsrer deut- 
schen Dichter, und vorallem Goethes? Weil 
es sie wie die Offenbarung eines neuen Lebens 
daraus anspricht, weil darin der Hauch des 
welt- und schicksal bezwingenden deutschen 
Idealismus weht, weil sich ihnen daraus der 
Geist deutscher Freiheit mitteilt. 

Denn fragen Sie mich, worin die Wirkung 
besteht, die Goethe auf uns und die Gebildeten 
anderer Volker ausiibt, so antworte ich: vor 
allem in der Geistesfreiheit, die von seinen 
Werken und seiner Person ausgeht. Es ist 
noch nicht lange her, dass man unsern Dichter 
einen ‘‘Fiirstenknecht’’ schalt, dem an der 
Freiheit wenig gelegen habe. Ja, es giebt heute 
noch Viele, fiir die Goethe an den Freiheits- 
dichter Schiller nicht heranreicht. Die so 
reden, haben wenig vom Geiste unseres Dich- 
ters an sich verspiirt. 

Gewiss nicht um jene politische Freiheit war 
es Goethe zu thun, die als billiges Schlagwort 
sich den Massen so leicht in siissen Phrasen 


predigen lasst. Aber mit Recht hat er selbst 
von seinen Schriften und seinem Wesen gesagt: 
‘‘Wer sie verstehen gelernt, der wird bekennen 
miissen, dass er eine gewisse innere Freiheit 
gewonnen hat.’’ Im Mittelpwnkt der moder- 
nen Geschichtsbewegung steht das Streben 
nach der Befreiung der Individualitat, des 
‘*TIch,’”’ von allen beengenden Fesseln, sei es 
nun dass es sich, wie in der Reformation, gegen 
die Gewalt einer gewissenbeherrschenden 
Kirche, sei es, dass es sich, wie in der fran- 
zosichen Revolution, gegen die Despotie des 
Staates auflehnt. Unsere klassische deutsche 
Dichtung steht in engster Beziehung zu diesem 
Streben. Ihr war die Aufgabe zugefallen, den 
gesunden, ganzen Menschen wiederzugewin- 
nen, und ihn zu befreien vom Schutt der Uber- 
lieferung, der Gelehrsamkeit und der falschen 
Kultur, unter dem man ihn begraben hatte. 
Der deutschen Dichtung war es vorgesetzt, im 
Heiligtum unseres Gemiites die Quelle wie- 
derzufinden, aus der alles Leben fliesst. Und 
diesen Befreiungsprozess hat keiner in dem 
Masse und Umfang vollzogen, wie unser 
Goethe. Und zwar nicht, indem er uns mit 
gliihender Rhetorik hinreisst, oder als falscher 
Freiheitsprophet an unsere Leidenschaften 
appelliert, sondern indem er wie mit unsicht- 
barer Kraft unsere Seele umfangt und, wie das 
Sonnenlicht den Keim aus der Erde, so unser 
eigenstes Selbst aus uns hervorlockt. Ja, das 
ist das Heilende, das Starkende und Befreiende 
von Goethes Poesie, dass, wer sich ihr mit 
ganzer Seele hingiebt, unbemerkt und heim- 
lich, wie im Jungbrunnen der Sage, sein inner- 
stes Selbst gestarkt, erhOht und befreit wie- 
derfindet. 

Darum aber ‘‘ beherrscht er wie mit Stab des 
Gétterboten’”’ unser Herz, weil er den Mittel- 
und Quellpunkt des neuen Lebens, das er in 
uns befreiend weckt, im gesunden, lebendigen 
Gefiihle findet. Auch diese Entdeckung ge- 
hért Goethe nicht allein an, sie ist gleichsam 
das Fundament, auf dem unsre gesamte klas- 
sische Dichtung aufgebaut ist ; aber bei keinem 
der anderen Dichter, selbst nicht bei unserem 
grossen Schiller, der sich zu lange und zu viel 
mit der Schulphilosophie herumschlug, ist das 
intuitive, durchdringende, allumfassende Ge- 
fiihl so sehr der Ausgangspunkt des ganzen ° 
Wesens, wie beiGoethe. Niemand darf sagen, 
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dass er in das Geheimnis der Persdnlichkeit 
unseres Dichters gedrungen sei, wenn ihm das 
nicht in gliicklicher Stunde aufgegangen ist. 
Unsere Zeit mit ihrer 6den Verstandesbildung, 
ihrem Nachaffen der Wirklichkeit und ihrer 
Freude an den Darstellungen krankhafter Reg- 
ungen in der Menschenseele, scheint gar kein 
Verstiindnis mehr dafiir zu haben, was fiir 
Goethe das Gefiihl bedeutete. Wahrend wir 
heute unter “Gefiihl”’ nur zu leich teine thra- 
nenselige Sentimentalitat verstehen, ist Fiihlen 
und Gefiihl] bei Goethe der Ausfluss frischester 
Gesundheit, die Thatigkeit jener klaren Ein- 
heit aller Seelenkrafte, die wir an ihm zuerst 
wieder kennen lernen. Sein Gefiihl ist nicht 
blos ein weibliches Empfangen, sondern ein 
mannliches Nachschaffen, nicht blos subjektive 
Stimmung oder Riihrung, sondern ein leben- 
diges, mannhaftes Fassen und Ergreifen des 
Weltinhaltes. Noch kénnen wir verfolgen, wie 
es ihm unter Herders Leitung zur Klarheit 
wird, dass im lebendigen Fiihlen und nicht im 
abstrakten Denken die Daseinswurzel des 
Menschen zu finden sei. ‘‘Armer Mensch,’’ 
ruft er damals aus, ‘‘an dem der Kopf alles ist.’’ 
Die Geniezeit beginnt bei ihm, und nun ist es, 
als breche die langverschiittete Quelle mensch- 
lichen Fiihlens mit elementarer Gewalt hervor. 
Wie rauscht und stiirmt und wiitet sie in den 
urspriinglichen Szenen des Faust und in den 
iibrigen Werken der Geniezeit, und wie sprudelt 
und klingt sie in siissen Melodien aus den 
herrlichen Liedern seiner Jugendzeit! Ja, wir 
kénnen die staunenden Zeitgenossen wohl 
verstehen, die zu dem jungen Dichter wie zu 
einem Gott aufblickten und willig in ihm ihren 
Fiihrer und Befreier erkannten. Underselbst 
ist sich seiner Aufgabe als Fiihrer und Befreier 
wohl bewusst. Noch im spaten Alter ruft er 
aus: 
Seht mich an als Propheten! 
Viel Denken, sehr Empfinden, 

und die héchste Aufgabe und Wirkung seines 
Dichtens bezeichnet er damit, dass er sagt: 


Denn edlen Seelen vorzufiihlen 
Ist wiinschenswerthester Beruf. 


Wir brauchen dem Dichterpropheten, der 
uns vorgefihlt hat, also nur nachzufihlen, wir 
brauchen uns von der Kraft, die aus seinem 
Herzen strémt, nur hinreissen zu lassen, um 
die Befreiung zu erfahren, die im selbststandi- 


gen, ureigenen Gefiihle liegt. Gewiss mit 
Recht durfte Goethe von sich sagen, als man 
ihm zu seinen Lebzeiten ein Denkmal setzen 
wollte: 
Thr kénnt mir immer ungescheut 
Wie Bliicher ’n Denkmal setzen: 
Von Franzen hat er Euch befreit, 
Ich von Philisternetzen, 
Aber die Freiheit, die Goethe bewirken will, 
ist keine trage Empfindungsschwelgerei, noch 
bedeutet sie Ziigellosigkeit der Leidenschaften. 
Das ist das Grosse und Vorbildliche seines 
Lebens und Schaffens, dass ihm die wahre 
Freiheit in der Selbstiiberwindung besteht. 
‘* Alles, was unseren Geist befreit, ohne uns 
die Herrschaft iiber uns selbst zu geben, ist 
verderblich,”’ sagt er in den Spriichen in Prosa, 
jener Fundgrube seiner tiefsinnigsten Weis- 
heit. Und wie ein Vermichtnis an sein Volk, 
ja die Menschheit iiberhaupt, klingt es, wenn 
er am Ende seines Lebens den sterbenden 
Faust ausrufen lasst : 
Ja! diesem Sinne bin ich ganz ergeben, 
Das ist der Weisheit letzter Schluss : 
Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der tiglich sie erobern muss, 

Ich weiss recht wohl, dass unsere Zeit sich 
von der Ausbildung der freien Persénlichkeit, 
wie Goethe sie verlangte, abgewandt hat, dass 
sie den Menschen nur als Glied der Gesell- 
schaft gelten lassen will und glaubt, mit der 
Verwirklichung sozialer Ideen das Heil der 
Menschheit herbeifiihren zu k6nnen. Lassen Sie 
mich, verehrte Festgenossen, am Geburtstage 
Goethes ins kommende Jahrhundert hinein- 
rufen, in dem die sozialen Fragen ausgetragen 
werden miissen: nicht dem Herdenvieh, zu 
dem die alberne Weisheit unsrer Tage die 
Menschheit machen will, sondern der Gesell- 
schaft thatig freier Persénlichkeiten im Sinne 
Goethes wird die Verwirklichung des Zukunfts- 
staates beschieden sein. 

Wie Goethe zum Befreier wird, indem er uns 
lehrt, unser lebendig und gesund fiihlendes Ich 
zum Massstab der Dinge zu machen, so wird er 
zum Befreier auch durch die Art, wie er der 
Wahrheit nahezukommen sucht. Es heisst uns 
das Bild des grossen Dichters verwischen, wenn 
man von ihm immer nur als dem schénheit- 
trunkenen Dichter oder dem Kiinstler redet. 
Weit iiber den engeren Interessen des Dichters 
und Kiinstlers steht ihm die Wahrheit, die er 
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unermiidlich zu erforschen und darzustellen 
bestrebt ist. Und die Wahrheit ist ihm nicht 
das Gespinst abstrakter Begriffe und Gedan- 
ken, wie es die Philosophie darbietet, sondern 
er hat sie direkt von den Dingen selbst gewon- 
nen. Seine Art, die Wahrheit zu fassen, hangt 
aufs engste mit der eigentlichen Starke seines 
Wesens, seinem ausserordentlichen Gefiihle 
zusammen. Er will die Wahrheit nicht blos 
erkennen, er will sie greifen, schauen, genies- 
sen, fiihlen. Er kennt die Wahrheit iiberhaupt 
nur insofern sie auf den Menschen Bezug hat. 
Nichts ist ihm verhasster als leerer Wortkram, 
der die Wahrheit der Dinge verhillt. Er will 
die Dinge selbst haben, und nicht den leeren 
Namen: 
Gefithl ist alles; 


Name ist Schall und Rauch, 
Umnebelnd Himmelsglut. 


Das eigentliche Wesen der Dinge ist nach 
ihm nur in sichtbaren, greiflichen Gestalten zu 
erkennen, und nicht aus hohlen Begriffen. 
Daher das unbedingte Zutrauen, das erin die 
Sinne setzt, als die Werkzeuge zur Erkenntnis 
der Wahrheit ; daher sein Denken in Bildern, 
das friih schon als ‘‘ gegenstandlich ’’ bezeich- 
net wurde, womit man sagen wollte, dass 
‘*sein Anschauen selbst ein Denken, und sein 
Denken ein Anschauen sei.’’ Will man sich 
den Unterschied zwischen dem abstrakten 
Denken und dem Denken, das Goethe uns 
lehrt, zwischen der Wahrheit, die jenes giebt 
und der Wahrheit, die dieses uns vermittelt, 
recht klar machen, dann denke man sich einen 
Menschen, der ein Land, sagen wir Deutsch- 
land, von der Landkarte kennt, und daneben 
einen Menschen, der es durchreist und mit 
eigener, lebendiger Anschauung gesehen hat. 

Wer die Geschichte des deutschen Geistes- 
lebens kennt, der weiss, wie Goethes Denken 
bis auf unsere Tage befreiend wirkte, wie an 
ihm der deutsche Geist langsam lernte, von 
der Wolkenhohe verstiegener philosophischer 
Spekulation herabzuklettern und an der Wirk- 
lichkeit zu gesunden. Und wer unsere ameri- 
kanischen Schulen kennt mit ihrem Wort- 
wissen, ihrem leeren Gedachtniskram und 
ihrem toten Mechanismus, der ahnt, welche 
Geistesfreiheit, welch neues Leben uns aus der 
Denkweise Goethes noch zufliessen kénnen. 

Aber es hiesse Goethe schmahlich misver- 


stehen, wollte man sein Drangen auf Wirklich- 
keit, sein anschauendes, sinnliches Denken im 
Sinne des geistlosen Materialismus unserer 
Tage auslegen. Fiir ihn gab es keine Materie 
ohne Geist, noch einen Geist, der sich anders 
als in den Erscheinungen der physischen und 
sittlichen Welt offenbare. Wahrend Andere 
dem grossen Weltgeheimnis durch luftige 
Spekulationen beizukommen suchen, liegt ihm 
das grosse Geheimnis eben in den Erschei- 
nungen der Natur offen zu Tage. Aber Er- 
scheinungen sind ihm nur der Schein des dahin- 
ter versteckten Wesens, das er durch seine 
Naturforschung, die so nur ihre Erklarung 
findet, annaherd zu fassen sucht. Am nach- 
sten steht jenem Urgeheimnis, das wir stau- 
nend verehren, nie aber vollig erkennen kén- 
nen, das, was er die Urphanomene nennt, d. h. 
gewisse letzte Erscheinungen in der physischen 
und sinnlichen Welt, wie das Licht,das Schéne, 
die Liebe u. s. w., die wir nicht weiter erklaren 
k6nnen, ‘‘in denen sich die Gottheit offenbart, 
hinter denen sie sich aber halt, und die von ihr 
ausgehen:”’ 
In unsers Busens Reine wogt ein Streben, 

Sich einem Héhern, Reinern, Unbekannten 

Aus Dankbarkeit freiwillig hinzugeben, 

Entritselnd sich dem ewig Ungenannten ; 

Wir heissen’s: fromm sein! 


Ja, im letzten Grunde ist alles Denken, For- 
schen und Dichten Goethes darauf gerichtet, 
den Menschen zu gewinnen und die Wahrheit, 
die ihn angeht. Kein Dichter vor ihm, weder 
Shakespeare noch Sophokles hat uns wie er 
die Tiefen des Menschenherzens aufgeschlos- 
sen und uns die inneren Abgriinde gezeigt, die 
drohend den Menschen umgeben. Und weil 
er den Menschen so griindlich kannte, hat er 
es auch vermocht, zu zeigen, wie keiner vor 
ihm, was der Mensch kann und soll. Nicht 
in glanzenden Idealbildern, an die niemand 
glaubt, und die niemand verwirklichen kann, 
sondern in ewigen, lebenswahren Gestalten, 
die Fleisch von unserem Fleische sind, in For- 
derungen, die das Beste in uns zur Thatigkeit 
aufrufen. Wie die sittliche Welt das eigent- 
liche Ziel Goethes ist, so ist sie auch das 
Gebiet, wo der Dichter so recht als Schépfer 
und Fiihrer erscheint. Denn das ist das Gross- 
artige der Auffassung des Menschenberufs bei 
Goethe, dass danach der Dichter und mit ihm 
der einzelne Mensch bestimmt ist, Anteil zu 
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haben an der Schépfung Gottes, ja die Schép- 
fung gewissermassen fortzusetzen auf sitt- 
lichem Gebiete. Nirgends findet dieser Ge- 
danke, wie der Mensch so Gott gleichen k6nne, 
herrlicheren Ausdruck, als in dem wunder- 
baren Gedicht ‘‘ Das Gdttliche,’’ der Krone 
von Goethes Hymnen, friiher ‘‘ Der Mensch’’ 
tiberschrieben : 


Edel sei der Mensch, 
Hilfreich und gut! 
Denn das allein 
Unterscheidet ihn 
Von allen Wesen, 
Die wir kennen, 


Heil den unbekannten 
Hiéhern Wesen, 

Die wir ahnen! 

Ihnen gleiche der Mensch, 
Sein Beispiel lehr’ uns 
Jene glauben. 


Denn unfihlend 

Ist die Natur: 

Es leuchtet die Sonne 
Uber Bis’ und Gute, 

Und dem Verbrecher 
Glinzen wie dem Besten 
Der Mond und die Sterne. 


Wind und Stréme, 
Donner und Hagel 
Rauschen ihren Weg, 
Und ergreifen 
Voriibereilend 

Einen um den Andern. 


Auch so das Gliick 
Tappt unter die Menge, 
Fasst bald des Knaben 
Lockige Unschuld, 
Bald auch den kahlen 
Schuldigen Schidel, 


Nach ewigen, ehrnen, 
Grossen Gesetzen 
Miissen wir alle 
Unseres Daseins 
Kreise vollenden, 


Nur allein der Mensch 
Vermag das Unmigliche: 
Er unterscheidet, 

Wihlet und richtet, 

Er kann dem Augenblick 
Dauer verleihen. 


Er allein darf 

Den Guten lohnen, 

Den Bisen strafen, 

Heilen und retten, 

Alles Irrende, Schweifende 
Nutzlich verbinden. 

Und wir verehren 

Die Unsterblichen, 

Als wiren sie Menschen, 


Thiten im Grossen, 
Was der Beste im Kleinen 
Thut, oder miichte, 


Der edle Mensch 

Sei hilfreich und gut! 

Unermiidet schaff’ er 

Das Niitzliche, Rechte, 
. Sei uns ein Vorbild 

Jener geahneten Wesen! 


Gewiss, der Mensch allein vermag das Un- 
modgliche. Lassen Sie uns, verehrte Fest- 
genossen, allem Geschwatz der sogenannten 
Wissenschaft von Determinismus und mechan- 
ischem Fatalismus zum Trotz den Goetheschen 
Glauben an die Willensfreiheit des Menschen 
festhalten ; denn aus diesem Glauben ist von 
jeher wie alles Sittliche, so alles Grosse in der 
Menschheit hervorgegangen. Miissen wir uns 
nun auch von der absoluten Erkenntnis des 
grossen Weltgeheimnisses staunend beschei- 
den, dann ist es uns doch erlaubt, mitzuwirken 
an dem grossen Weltzweck. Das Sittlich- 
Gute zu verwirklichen, in welcher Lebenslage 
wir uns auch befinden mégen, darauf kommt 
es an. Und zwar nicht, weil wir sollen, wie 
die Moralisten uns ewig vorhalten, sondern 
weil wir kénnen, was wir wollen, wenn und 
soweit wir wollen. 

Seine schénste Darstellung findet das gross- 
artige Menschheitsprogramm Goethes in der 
Faust-Szene, die ich vorhin schon erwahnte. 
Was Goethe selbst friihe schon fand, das geht 
dem sterbenden Faust wie eine Offenbarung 
auf: dass im sittlichen Thun, im Schaffen am 
Weltzweck, nicht zum eigenen Genusse, son- 
dern zum Wohl der Mitmenschen, die héchste 
Aufgabe des Menschen liegt. Seinem rast- 
losen Arbeiten ist es gelungen, Raume fiir Mil- 
lionen zu schaffen, und nun sieht er im Geiste, 
wie diese Millionen, thatig frei, in seinem Sinne 
das Gute wirkend in endlose Zukunft hinein 
seine eigene Persénlichkeit zu einem freien, 
im Dienste des Guten stehenden Volke gleich- 
sam erweitern. Dies ist der héchste Augen- 
blick seines langen, irrenden und strebenden 
Lebens, und mit Recht darf er ausrufen: 


Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdentagen 
Nicht in Aeonen untergehn. 


Es war wenige Wochen vor seinem Tode, als 
Goethe diese letzten Worte niederschrieb und 
damit gleichsam die Summe seines eigenen 


Lebens und Wirkens ausdriickte. Ja, wir diir- 
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fen von Goethe selbst sagen: Es kann die 
Spur von seinen Erdentagen nicht in Aeonen 
untergehn. Denn noch hat die Poesie nicht 
aufgeh6rt, auch in der modernen Gesellschaft 
ihre Berechtigung, ihren heiligen, unvergang- 
lichen Wert zu behaupten. Es ist Goethe ge- 
wesen, der ihr die neue, richtige Bahn anwies, 
und alle modernen Versuche, von dieser Bahn 
abzuweichen, miissen als verfehlt bezeichnet 
werden. Wa4hrend die Naturwissenschaft seit 
dem Ausgang des Mittelalters damit bemiiht 
ist, die Natur als grossen Mechanismus aufzu- 
fassen, hat sich das Gefiihl des Lebens, von 
dessen Dasein wir in unserer inneren Erfahrung 
tiberzeugt sind, wenngleich es die Wissen- 
schaft nie erklaren kann, in die Poesie zuriickge- 
zogen. Und kein Dichter hat dem Gefiihl des 
Lebens in unserem Herzen und in der Natur 
solch gewaltigen Ausdruck gegeben, wie unser 
Goethe. Wahrend die Forschung sich abmiiht, 
der Natur mit Hebeln und mit Schrauben ihr 
Geheimnis abzuringen, singt der Dichter: 


Erhabner Geist, du gabst mir, gabst mir alles, 
Warum ich bat. Du hast mir nicht umsonst 
Dein Angesicht im Feuer zugewendet, 

Gabst mir die herrliche Natur zum Kiénigreich, 
Kraft, sie zu /uhlen, zu geniessen. Nicht 
Kalt staunenden Besuch erlaubst du nur, 
Vergiinnest mir in ihre tiefe Brust 

Wie in den Busen eines Freunds zu schauen, 
Du fiihrst die Reihe der Lebendigen 

Vor mir vorbei, und lehrst mich meine Brtider 
Im stillen Busch, in Luft und Wasser kennen. 


Wer darum das Heilige, Ewige und Unver- 
letzliche der Menschenbrust sucht, das uns die 
Wissenschaft weder geben, noch erklaren, 
noch nehmen kann, der wird sich an Goethe 
wenden,den tiefsten Kenner und griindlichsten 
Ausleger des Lebens. 


JuLius GOEBEL. 
Stanford University, Cal. 


THE TIME ELEMENT IN ENGLISH 
VERSE. 


THE relation of so-called ‘‘quantity”’ to the ac- 
centual rhythm of English verse has always 
been the bugbear of metrists. The subject 
might almost be said to be one which, like 
prophecy, maddens those who undertake it. 
From the days of Harvey’s and Spenser’s cor- 
respondence to our own time, it has remained 
unsettled. The Elizabethans, as is well known, 


made wild experiments in quantitative meas- 
ures; much later Goldsmith wrote an essay on 
Versification,: in which he said—among other 
things—that the only difference between clas- 
sical metres and ours is that the former count 
the feet and we count the sylables; Coleridge 
made a similar mistake in his famous preface to 
Christabel; Southey made the remakable state- 
ment that there is one true spondee in English, 
and only one, namely, Zgyf/;2 and, almost in 
our own time, Mr. Spedding and Mr. Munro were 
led by Mr. Matthew Arnold’s remarks “On 
Translating Homer’”’ into a fruitless contention 
as to the possibility of classical dactyls and 
spondees in English. These area few illustra- 
tions out of many. 

Nearly all modern writers on the theory of 
verse have admitted that English words have 
no fixed syllabic quantities such as are postu- 
lated for the classical languages, but that 
English quantities, so far as they exist, are of 
varied and (in part, at least) subjective charac- 
ter. Some exceptions, it appears, are to be 
found among the poets. Thus Charles Kings- 
ley wrote that he believed that ‘‘the theory of 
our prosody depending on accent is false, 
and that it really is very nearly identical with 
the Greek.’’3 And Tennyson, oddly enough, 
while he had small respect for English hexam- 
eters, seems to have regarded English words as 
having quantitative values analogous to those 
of Latin and Greek, for he altered Coleridge’s 
well-known line, 


“In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column,” 


so as to make it quantitative,and,furthermore,is 
reported to have said that he knew ‘‘the quan- 
tity of every English word except ‘scissors.’”’ 

Metrists who have agreed that English words 
have no fixed quantities, are still at variance as 
to the relation of syllabic time-values to the 
element of accent in English verse. Two ex- 
tremes may at once be distinguished: that re- 
presented by the common statement of German 
writers that the rhythm of our verse is based 
wholly on accent, and that represented 
most notably by the late Mr. Sidney Lanier, 
who held that, in the recitation of all English 

1 Essay xviii, of the author’s collection. 

2 Preface to A Vision of Fudgment. 


3 Letters and Memories, ed. by Mrs, Kingsley, Vol. 1, pp 
338. ff. 
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verse, syllabic time-values are made as exact 
and regular, and hence as accurately measur- 
able, as the notes of music. Mr. Lanier, of 
course, applied his theory with thorough con- 
sistency, and represented all sorts of English 
verse, even of the Anglo Saxon period, in mus- 
ical notation, He is almost universally re- 
garded, however, as having been led by the 
analogy between music and poetry to carry his 
method of scansion to quite impossible lengths. 
The most characteristic example of this is his 
representation of the common iambic measure 
in ‘‘three-four’’ time, each accented syllable 
being given a time-value twice as long as that 
of the alternating unaccented syllables,—a 
method of reading which is easily shown to be 
contrary to all common practice, if we apply it 
by beating three-four time to any normal pas- 
sage in Shakspere. It should never be forgot- 
ten, however, that a debt of gratitude is owed 
to Mr. Lanier for being the first to emphasize 
adequately the musical elements in our verse. 

Besides those who make English verse to 
depend wholly on accent, and those who give 
the element of accurate time-values in it an 
equal place with the time- values in music, there 
has always been a third class disposed to con- 
fuse the two elements of quantity and accent. 
Of this class the most conspicuous example of 
recent times is Poe, who in his ‘Rationale of 
Verse”’ constantly spoke of accented and unac- 
cented syllables as ‘‘long”’ and ‘“‘short’’ respec- 
tively, and was even disposed to carry the iden- 
tification into classical verse itself, treating the 
accepted scansion of Latin verses with small 
respect. This essay of Poe’s has lately been 
defended by Mr. John M. Robertson, in the in- 
teresting Appendix to his New Essays Toward 
a Critical Method (John Lane, 1897). Mr. Rob- 
ertson was led by his friendly attitude toward 
all Poe’s work, and his doubtless well-founded 
impression that Poe is not rightly appreciated 
in his own country, to develop at considerable 
length the views of the latter regarding the un- 
satisfactory character of the accepted treat- 
ment of classical measures. Unfortunately he 
has deliberately perpetuated the confusion 
which he found in Poe in the use of the terms 
“‘accent’”’ and “‘quantity.’”’ He even says that 
the attempt to distinguish them is ill-founded, 
“that quantity in speaking mus? amount sub- 


stantially to the same thing as stress,’’ and— 
again—that ‘‘Poe’s identification of stress with 
length is perfectly sound.’”” Whatever be the 
fundamental fact here, the use of terms cannot 
becommended. If quantity is swallowed up in 
accent, so that accent alone dominates our 
verse, that is one thing; if the conditions are 
such that a heavy stress and a long quantity 
nearly always concide, that is also a possible 
doctrine ; but that is not to say that the two 
things should be identified. If all tall men 
wear long coats, or ifall tall men wear no 
coats at all, it follows in neither case that tall- 
ness and long-coatedness are the same thing. 
It has been shown by Helmholtz, and by plenty 
of others, that duration of sound and intensity 
of sound are perfectly distinguishable facts, 
and that the one has no neccessary connection 
with the other. The problem is: how are 
they related in practice? So far as Latin verse 
is concerned, it is not hard to see that there 
was frequently a tendency to avoid the coinci- 
dence of syllabic length and word-accent. 

It has already been observed that Mr. Lanier 
did good service in emphasizing the analogy 
between poetry and music, but that he carried 
the analogy too far. It may, therefore, be worth 
while to consider, at just this point, the ele- 
ments of likeness and difference in the two 
sorts of rhythm. Music and verse are both 
rhythmical sound: that is the starting-point. 
Mr. Lanier showed with sufficient certainty 
that rhythm is dependent upon both fime and 
accent. He said, to be sure, that ‘‘time is ¢4e 
essential’’4 element; but this was not altogether 
what he meant, as he himself pointed out that 
the ear insistently marks off time by the 
sense of variation of stress, even when there is 
no real varation, as in the case of the tick-tack 
of the clock. He also pointed out how accent 
marks the rhythm of music quite as truly as 
that of verse, the rule being that ordinarily the 
first note of each measure shall receive a 
special stress. It seems, then, that the rhythm 
of music is based on the recurrence of accented 
sounds at equal time-intervals. The same 
thing is true of the rhythm of verse. For every 
kind of metre there is a normal verse-rhythm 
which is present in the mind as the basis on 
which the verse is built up, no matter how 

4 Science of English Verse, p. 65. 
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many variations may constantly occur. This 
normal rhythm is formed by a succession of 
accents at exactly equal time-intervals, such as 
can be marked off by a metronome, or by the 
mechanical beating of the foot on the floor. 
We realize that the verse as commonly read 
frequently departs from this regularity of inter- 
vals, but we say that we ‘‘scan’’ it when we 
preserve them faithfully. The normal interval 
we call a “‘foot.’’ Exception must be taken, 
therefore, it seems to me, to another contention 
of Mr. Robertson’s, namely, that ‘‘there is no 
time-unit.’’ ‘Our feet,’’ he says, ‘‘are a pure 
convention, and the sole rhythmic fact is the 
fluctuant relativity of long and short, or stress 
and slur.’’ I am glad to be able to believe 
that the fundamental rhythmic fact is some- 
thing less vague than this. The almost uni- 
versal practice of measuring verse by theoreti- 
cally equal ‘‘feet’’ seems to attest the real char- 
acter of the intervals which it is sought to 
measure. 

In both music and verse, the rhythm is based 
on the recurrence of accented sounds at equal 
time-intervals. The only difference is in the 
emphasis which one naturally places on the 
respective parts ofthe statement. In music we 
feel that the fact of fundamental importance is 
that the measures shall be equal in time, and 
that the accent is a mere means of marking 
this equality; while in verse we feel that the 
recurrence of the accents is the fundamental 
fact (a feeling borne out by the history of Eng- 
lish rhythms), and that the equality of time- 
intervals is an additional source of pleasure. 
In music we regard any departure from the 
equal intervals as somewhat exceptional; but 
it would be strange verse which could be read 
with any satisfaction to the beat of a metro- 
nome. ‘The normal rhythm suffers, however, 
if either of the two elements is wholly removed. 

When we look for further distinctions be- 
tween verse and music, it is noticeable that not 
only are the measures of music of mathemati- 


MUSIC. 


cally equal length, but that all the sounds bear 
exact time relations to each other; each is 
either half as long, or twice as long, or a 
quarter as long, or four times as long, as its 
neighbor. The number of the sounds in a 
given measure, however, constantly varies ; 
it is sufficient that the total length be that of 
the full measure. In verse these conditions are 
reversed. The separate sounds, while they 
vary in length, are not mathematically codrdi- 
nated as to duration by the ordinary reader. 
It is easy tosee that in a normal iambic line the 
accented syllables are not prolonged to pre- 
cisely twice the length of the unaccented ; but 
it is almost as difficult to say just what the time- 
relation of any two adjacent syllables is, as to 
say that one is stressed just twice as strongly 
as the other. On the other hand, the zumber of 
the syllables (that is, in modern English verse) 
is tolerably constant. In common iambics we 
have to explain exceptionally any appearance 
of three or four syllables in the place of two; 
while, on the other hand, it would be strange 
music in which the number of notes within each 
measure should remain constant for any con- 
siderable time. 

Two other fundamental distinctions, namely 
those which differentiate music from verse 
apart from the elements of rhythm, may be 
mentioned for the sake of completeness. 
Music, apart from rhythm, characteristically 
depends on variation of pitch, and only inci- 
dentally (as in the case of the changing stops in 
a pipe organ) on variation of quality of sound, 
while verse, apart from rhythm, characteristi- 
cally depends on variation of sound-quality,— 
that is, on the different sounds of different 
words,—and only incidentally on changes of 
pitch. Again, the changing sounds of music 
are only vaguely symbolic, while the changing 
sounds of verse are symbolic of definite ideas. 

For the sake of easy comparison we may put 
these observations in a rough sort of table: 


VERSE 


Rhythmical sound, 
i. e. 


Recurrence of accented sounds at equal time- 
intervals. 

Separate sounds mathematically related in 
length, and constantly varying in number and 
arrangement inside rhythmical groups. 

Apart from rhythm, dependent on variation 
of pitch (incidentally on guality). 

Sounds vaguely symbolic. 


Recurrence of accented sounds at equal time- 
intervals. 

Separate sounds not mathematically related 
in length, and generally with unchanged num- 
ber and arrangment inside rhythmical groups. 

Apart from rhythm, dependent on variation 
of guality, (incidentally on pitch). 

Sounds symbolic of definite ideas. 
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Before we go any further in the use of terms 
of time-value in respect of English words, it 
will be well to consider just what we mean by 
a “long’’ or a “‘short’’ syllable in English. It 
has already been indicated that the ear recog- 
nizes no such exact proportions in the quantity 
of syllables as are recognized for musical notes, 
or as are postulated for the syllables in Greek 
and Latin verse. It must also be remembered 
that the terms ‘‘long’’ and ‘‘short,’’ as com- 
monly used of English vowel sounds, are prac- 
tically without significance for the matter of real 
quantity. They are applied for historical 
reasons, and do not represent existing facts. 
Thus we call the a in ‘‘hotel’’ ozg, and that in 
“cot” short, because the respective sounds are 
those historically associated with originally 
long and short vowels; bnt it is fairly clear 
that the o of ‘‘cot’’ takes rather more time in 
actual utterance than the a in “‘hotel.’? The 
so-called ‘‘short o’’ is, in fact, asound so open 
that it has practically lost the o-quality. In 
the same way what we call “‘long e”’ is really a 
closed and prolonged short-z sound, and what 
we call “long a@”’ is a short-e sound diphthong- 
ized. We do not seem to preserve in modern 
English any intrinsically long vowels such as 
we assume for early English, and such as we 
hear in German words like Saa/ and See,— 
sounds which obviously require more time for 
utterance than others. 

How, then, can we speak with accuracy of 
syllables of different length in modern English? 
It may besaid, inthe first place, that we havea 
large number of genuine diphthongs, such as 
appear in words like jine, frown and foil. 
Such double sounds, from the very fact that 
they are double, as well as from the fact that 
(when of an open quality, as in the instances 
given) they require the vocal organs to traverse 
considerable distances in their pronunciation, 
may be assumed to require a longer time for 
utterance than monophthongs. Even such a 
sound as that represented by au or aw, while 
it has lost much of its diphthongal quality in 
modern English, seems still to sound longer 
than most monophthongs. In none of these 
cases, however, is it common to make the el- 
ement of length at all conspicuous, except 
where it coincides with strong stress, and it 
requires a moment’s reasoning to assure one’s 


self that the vowel in five is any longer than 
that in fa¢. 1 question, then, whether the va- 
riations of length in our vowel sounds can be 
regarded as of significance in metrical time. 
A word like ‘“‘ought”’ or ‘‘out’’, should it occur 
in a place in the verse where a syllable was to 
be allotted the briefest possible time, would be 
passed over with due rapidity by nearly all 
readers, with no thought that the vowel sound 
required delay. 

But in the earlier languages a syllable might 
be long, not only from containing a long vowel, 
but from the presence of consonants following 
the vowel in such a manner as to prolong the 
utterance of the whole. Are such phenomena 
found in modern English? It is certain that, 
as in the case of vowels, prolonged conso- 
nantal sounds are avoided, being passed over 
rapidly wherever possible, and that conso- 
nants are almost never doubled in actual 
utterance. Thus we have no syllables pro- 
longed by double consonants after the manner 
of Italian words like madonna; and it may be 
said that, for most of us, the attempt to re- 
cognize the classical rules of length “by 
position,’’ such as was made by the Eliza- 
bethan metrists, is impracticable. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot get over the fact that two or 
three consonants commonly require more time 
for utterance than one; and in words like 
strength, vexed, flushed, and the like, almost 
everyone would admit that the length of the 
whole syllable is quite perceptible. Such 
syllabic lengths are,in fact,taken into consider- 
ation in the writing and reading of verse. 
Even the juxtaposition of two simple con- 
sonants,if they are of sucha character that they 
cannot easily coalesce in pronunciation, will 
serve to lengthen the preceding syllable by 
making it—as we say—‘‘closed.’”’ If we con- 
struct a brief anapestic line like this, 


“For a man | ought to rise | by his might,’* 


the light syllables are all short enough to go 
“‘trippingly on the tongue.” But if we change it 
thus, 


“For this man | ought by might | to arise,’’ 


we have injured the first and second foot by 
lengthening. The syllable “this” is too long 
for its place, by reason of the final sand the m 
that follows; and the syllable ‘‘ought,”’ which 
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was short enough before, has been unpleasantly 
lengthened by changing the following ¢ to a 4, 
with the result that the ¢ in “ought” has to be 
fully pronounced and, as it were, brought toa. 
stand-still, beforethe dcanbebegun. A finaly, 
it may also be noticed, is particularly tenacious 
of its right to be counted in syllabic time, in 
cases where it cannot be carried over into the 
following syllable. Dr. Child has just called 
my attention to the possible metrical signifi- 
cance of the negligent pronunciation of final r 
by New Englanders and others. Insuch cases 
the consonant is practically lost, and the pre- 
ceding vowel may be said to be diphthongized, 
and hence lengthened. O- the other hand, if 
the 7 is really given its rights, as is almost 
never the case in this country, it requires a 
perceptible time for utterance. These illustra- 
tions will serve to indicate how we may find in 
English verse syllabic lengths, not absolute 
but relative, dependent on consonant combina- 
tions. 


This is perhaps as much as can be admitted 
for the existence of intrinsically long and short 
English syllables. But there is much more to 
be said for syllables made long or short artifi- 
cially, when certain conditions are present. If 
we address a friend in surprise, saying ‘‘ Why, 
Fohn!’ we not only throw a heavier stress on 
both the words uttered than they would ordi- 
narily bear, but we perceptibly prolong them. 
In like manner, we realize that quite unim- 
portant words, especially proclitics (like the 
italicized words in the phrase ‘‘T7he land of 
the free’), are not only unstressed, but are 
hurried over in less time than the accented 
words. Examples like this suggest what may 
in fact be admitted as a general statement, 
that accented syllables are very commonly 
prolonged. This is not, as we have seen, from 
any essential connection between the nature of 
accent and the nature of quantity. In certain 
cases, indeed, unaccented syllables have a 
tendency to be prolonged even more than 
those that bear the stress, as in words like 
Jollow, morrow, and others in which the final 
sound is easily capable of prolongation; in 
music such words are very commonly sung to 
an eighth note plus a quarter, although the 
short note is accented. The frequent coinci- 
dence, then, of stress and prolongation is due 


simply to the operation of the same cause: the 
grammatical or rhetorical importance of the 
syllable in question. Asyllable will frequently 
be prolonged simply from its importance in the 
view of the speaker, or shortened from its lack 
of importance, just as it will usually be stressed 
when important, and left with little or nostress 
when unimportant. The effect will rarely be 
such as to give the syllables time-values bear- 
ing the exact proportions of one totwo and the 
like, and they cannot, therefore, be easily 
represented by half, quarter, and eighth notes ; 
but the fact that their length does vary with 
an approach to regularity may explain why Mr. 
Lanier attempted to represent them by such 
musical notation. This connection ofstress and 
quantity, too, must be the cause of Mr. Robert- 
son’s attempt to identify the two. His state- 
ment that ‘‘quantity, in fact, in spoken verse, 
consists of stress avd of the consonantal total of 
syllables,’ may be regarded as much more 
satisfactory than those previously quoted from 
his essay. It is, however, not quite accurate, 
and is made more misleading by what follows. 

One other kind of syllable length, and that 
the most important for metrical purposes, 
remains to be considered. It is well estab- 
lished that accents not only differ according to 
the familiar syllabic stresses of the words 
used, but that in the reading of verse they are 
constantly varied in such a manner as to effect 
compromises between the regular word-accent 
and the normal verse-accent, when the two do 
not correspond of themselves. This being the 
case, we might well expect similar phenomena 
in respect of time-values. Separate syllables, 
the length of which is not based on absolute 
quantities, and which so easily vary their length 
in coincidence with varying stress, might be 
artificially lengthened and shortened in the 
reading of verse, in order to preserve the equal 
intervals between the accents, when the words 
of the verse would not of themselves fall into 
these equal measures. Such subjective varia- 
tion of quantities is undoubtedly a matter of 
constant occurrence in the right reading of 
verse. It is most commonly practiced, and 
therefore most easily recognized, in the case 
of shortened time-values,—as in the line 

**Do you see | this square | old yel | low book | I toss,’’ 


where it is evident that the syllables ‘‘do you” 
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are shortened so as to occupy together the 
time of one normal syllable. The opposite 
practice, that of /engthening syllables so as to 
make up for insufficient time-values, is not so 
familiar, because it is not so commonly prac- 
ticed. Weshall presently see, however, how it 
ought to appear. 

Once more, for the sake of convenience, let 
us attempt to put into the form of a summary 
the conclusions that have been reached. A 
syllable in English may be said to be Jong, for 
metrical purposes, from : 

{1. The naturally long character of its vowel- 
sound, due to diphthongization or open 
quality.] 

2. The presence of one or more consonants 
requiring a perceptible time for utterance. 

3. Prolongation by the speaker 

a) because of the importance of the sylla- 
ble, or 
b) because of the time which it ought to 
occupy in the place where it stands in 
the verse. 

With these facts in mind, let us look at a few 
verses which will serve to illustrate the varying 
time-elements that constantly appear in Eng- 
lish poetry. 

1) Thelone | couch of | his ev | erlast | ing sleep. 

2) Of man’s | first dis | obe | dience, and | the fruit. 

3) My very | heart faints | and my whole | soul grieves. 

4) Come, dear | children, | let us a | way. 

s) Come from the | dying | moon and | blow. 

The first of these, if read as a natural prose 
phrase, has no properly metrical character. 
The conflict of word and verse accent, in the 
first place, is such that the second foot contains 
a “‘trochee.’’s Moreover the syllables ‘‘lone 
couch”’ are naturally long, as they stand here 
emphasized, and ‘‘of his” are exceedingly 
short. In common speech, again, the first 
three words of the verse would be divided 
by a distinct pause from the last four. Such 
a group of words is by no means metrical. 
We cannot remedy the matter by accenting 
either ‘‘of’’ or ‘‘his,’’ and we should do in- 
jury to the sense by depriving either ‘‘lone”’ 

5 Although emphazizing, in this paper, certain quantitative 
elements of English verse, I have no desire to use the well- 
known classical names of feet to express time-values, They 
are well established among us as descriptive of phenomena 
purely accentual, and these are probably the only kind of 
phenomena which it is practicable to name definitely or to 
mark off into feet. 


or ‘couch ”’ of its full accent. We can, how- 
ever, /engthen the words “of his” beyond 
what they would have in prose utterance, 
giving each a distinct moment for enunciation, 
without any accompanying stress; and this, I 
believe, is what a reader will do who has an 
ear forthe metre. In this case the phrase-pause 
between ‘“‘couch”’ and ‘‘of”’ will be less marked 
than in prose utterance. There is another way, 
it is true, to make the line metrical ; that is, by 
increasing this pause so considerably as to oc- 
cupy the second half of the second foot, and 
put ‘“‘of his,’”’ rapidly pronounced as in prose, 
together with “ev-” in the third foot. Some 
readers would adopt a method approaching 
this, but neither sense nor rhythm would be so 
well satisfied. 


The second example quoted, the first line of 
Paradise Lost, is ofa similar character. Mr. 
Robertson makes considerable use of it as 
showing the vanity of the usual method of 
dividing verses into equal feet. He quotes 
approvingly Professor Shairp’s account of the 
way in which Clough explained the line: 


“The two feet ‘first disobe-’ took up the time 
of four syllables, two iambic feet: the voice 
rested awhile on the word ‘first ;’ then passed 
swiftly over ‘diso-,’ then rested again on ‘be-’ 
so as to recover the previous hurry.’’ 


This is indeed the way the words would be 
repeated in prose, but such a reading neglects 
the rhythm. In the second foot one could and 
should give the syllable ‘dis-’ full syllabic time, 
instead of hurrying over it as in prose,—a policy 
assisted by the fact that it frequently has a 
marked secondary accent. Conversely, one 
should give ‘first’ less time-value than it would 
have in prose, without thereby depriving it of 
stress. In the fourth foot we have, as so com- 
monly, two very short and light syllables 
standing on either side ofa pause. In prose 
utterance the word ‘and’ would be allowed 
practically no time-value, but would be dis- 
posed of, as usual, bya mere nasal click. This 
can be done also in the verse, by permitting 
the pause at the comma to fill up the fourth 
foot, and counting ‘and’ as the opening of the 
fifth. But I should prefer to give ‘and’ a fairly 
distinct utterance for metrical purposes, and 
thus make out the normal length of the fourth 
foot,—still leaving the word without perceptible 
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stress. It is not probable, however, that any- 
one would read this line so as to preserve feet 
of perfectly equal time-value. There will com- 
monly bea compromise, in such cases, between 
the typical syllable-groups of the verse and the 
syllable-groups of the words considered as 
prose. But that is not to say that the concep- 
tion of the normal verse-scheme need be aban- 
doned altogether. 

The third line is another quoted by Mr. 
Robertson as showing the futility of dividing 
verses into feet. Taken by itself, or even with 
the following verses, it must be admitted to be 
puzzling. But when one looks up the poem it 
isseen to be a clear case of four-stress verse,-— 
‘iambic tetrameter.”’ 

«The air is damp, and hush’d, and close” 


is the first line of the stanza, with perfectly reg- 
ular feet. With this in mind one sees not only 
how the line in question is to be explained 
theoretically, but how itisto be read. ‘‘Very”’ 
is to be treated practically as a monosyl- 
lable,—the “‘y’’ a sort of appoggiatura. The 
third foot (‘and my whole’’) is a substituted 
anapest, the first two syllables being naturally 
short and unstressed.6 The second and fourth 
feet are spondees, containing syllables natu- 
rally long in the place where they stand: one 
must shorten them a little, in the reading, 
without omitting the stress, in order to pre- 
serve the equality of feet. Read inthis fashion, 
the line is by no means troublesome among a 
number of tetrameters. 

The fourth example is from Mr. Arnold’s 
Forsaken Merman, a poem—it may be said in 
passing—which is throughout a metrical study 
of the very first order. At the outset the 
metrical type is dactylic, as is indicated by the 
second line— 

“Down and away below.” 


In the opening line, however, there is only one 


dactyl, that in the fourth foot. ‘Come dear’’ 
and ‘“‘children’’ must each in some way take 
the time of three syllables. The additional 
time may be filled out either by lengthening a 


6 I call “and” naturally short, even where it stands before 
a word begining with a consonant, because it is so neglected 
in common utterance that I do not think any ordinary ear 
would feel the length of the successive consonants, The dof 
“and” is of course rarely pronounced, except where it preceeds 
a vowel, 


syllable in the reading, or by a pause. Inthis 
case either method is possible. There are 
natural places for pauses after ‘‘come”’ and 
“children”; and the syllables ‘‘come” and 
‘‘child-”’ are capable of slight prolongation 
without unpleasant effect. In actual reading 
one would probably follow each method in 
part, with the usual compromised result. It is 
to be noticed that at the end of the line there 
is a pause equal in time to the two short syl- 
lables which would normally conclude the 
dactyl; then we are ready for the opening 
dactyl of the following line. The reader with 
an ear for exact rhythm will find this whole 
poem full of pauses of delicately varying 
musical length. 

The fifth and last of the examples is also in 
dacytlic rhythm. The irregularity, again, is 
that we have two dissyllabic feet, ‘‘dying’’ and 
‘moon and,”’ which should be equal in time to 
the normal foot ‘‘under the.’’ How is the 
additional length to be obtained? Once more, 
by either pause or prolongation. A recent 
writer on metre quotes the line with a scansion 
which prolongs the second syllable of ‘‘dying”’ 
so as to make the word a guantitative iambus. 
I am doubtful as to whether any reader would 
prolong the ‘‘-ing”’ to twice the length of ‘‘dy-’’, 
but it would not be impossible to do so; at any 
rate the word is an interesting case where 
length and stress do not necessarily coincide, 
If neither syllable is prolonged, a pause may be 
made after the word which will fill up the 
length of the foot. In like manner, in the next 
foot, one may easily prolong ‘“‘moon,’’ or may 
pause immediately after it. In both cases Iam 
disposed to think that each method would be 
followed in part by most good readers. 


These examples, taken together, illustrate, 
perhaps as well as any chosen at random could 
do, the constant shiftings and compromises of 
time-value which a reader of poetry should 
observe in order to preserve duly both the nat- 
ural utterance of the words and the equality of 
the rhythmical intervals. It is obvious that 
any interpretation of a given line will have 
much that is subjective about it; one cannot 
hope, then, that any small group of examples 
will be received as proof of anything, unless 
the given explanation of their rhythm is ad- 
mitted to be typical. A prolonged considera- 
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tion of the actual reading of poetry has led me 
to such interpretations as those just indicated. 
I hope, at some later time, to verify them by 


facts more scientifically gathered. It must be 
admitted that .comparatively few readers of 
verse make any consistent use of such a system 
of compromises as I have described, except in 
the simple case where syllables are shortened 
in order to preserve the obvious rhythm. Most 
readers fix their attention either on the scheme 
of the metre or on the significance of the words 
as words, and thus exaggerate all the diffi- 
culties which variable verse presents. The 
good reader, it seems to me, is one who can 
perceive at the same time the fundamental 
rhythm of the verse and the constantly varying 
rhythms of the phrases involved, and who will 
adapt his utterance so as to show the greatest 
possible respect to both. 


Finally, let us try to state as definitely as 
possible the laws that govern the time-element 
in our verse. 

1. In the normal verse, accents appear at 
equal time-intervals. This, of course, does not 
preclude such variations as inversion, excess, 
or defect of accent. The unit of measure, the 
foot, is the distance not between the accents as 
they stand, but between the points where they 
belong in the fundamental rhythm. 

2. Thereisatendency toward the coincidence 
of long and accented, and of short and unac- 
cented syllables. This is true in two different 
senses. In the first place, as we have seen, it 
means that an accented syllable is likely to 
be lengthened, and an unaccented syllable to 
be shortened, for the same reason that it is 
either with or without stress; namely, its relative 
importance. In the second place, it means 
that syllables which are of themselves percep- 
tibly long are avoided in those places in the 
verse where very light syllables are expected, 
and—to a less degree—are preferred where 
heavy syllables are expected. This is by no 


means universally true, particularly in commok: 


iambic measures ; but in dactylic and anapestic, 
where there is comparatively little time allowed 
for the two unaccented syllables in the foot, 
one is jarred by the appearance of an intrinsi- 
cally long syllable in the place of one of these 
light syllables, even if it can be uttered without 
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stress.7 And a sensitive ear will object to the 
repeated presence of strong accents on sylla- 
bles which are by nature incapable of prolong- 
ation. 

3. In the reading of verse, the length of 
syllables is varied artificially, so as to preserve 
the theoretically equal accent-intervals. 

4. In like manner, pauses are constantly 
introduced in order to preserve these intervals, 

Rules 3 and 4, it is hoped, have been suffici- 
ently explained by the preceding examples. 

These laws, as here stated, are admittedly 
somewhat vague. I do not yet feel ready to 
say whether it may be feasible to state them 
with more exactness of detail. So far as I am 
aware, the only systematic attempt in this 
direction was made by Mr. Goodell, in his art- 
icle on ‘‘Quantity in English Verse,” in the 
Proceedings of the American Philological 
Society for 1885. Mr. Goodell states such laws 
as these: 

“The thesis becomes a triseme if the next 
syllable bears the ictus. No syllable can be 
placed in this position which is incapable of 
prolongation.” 

“Ifthe arsis is monosyllabic, a short vowel 
in the thesis followed by a single consonant is 
not lengthened by the ictus; the arsis is instead 
prolonged, giving an inverted trochee.”’ 

“With arsis monosyllabic, the strong ten- 
dency is to make the thesis short.”’ 

I have not yet sufficiently mastered Mr. 
Goodell’s terms to be certain of criticising his 
rules intelligently. Unfortunately, he bases his 
work on what seems to me the fundamental 
misconception that the syllables in English 
verse bear such exact mathematical propor- 
tions to each other as to be capable of repre- 
sentation in ordinary musical time. He has, 
however, the same idea as to what quantity 
really is in English verse, that I have tried to 
make clear. Possibly the rules laid down in 
his article are on the right track. But sincein 
-all cases of irregular time-values there is so 
much room for subjective interpretation, and 
since the actual time-values of utterance seem 
usually to be compromises incapable of exact 
mathematical description, I am disposed to 

7 Examples, quoted by Mr, Larminie, are found in the lines: 

“For whoso froves kingly in craft,” 
and 


“Time sheds them like snow on strange regions.”’ 
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think it improbable that any statements more 
definite than the four general laws already laid 
down would be found practically serviceable. 
I should certainly (as has already been indica- 
ted) not try to name feet or describe lines on 
any basis other than that of accent. I should 
call a foot of two stressed syllables a spondee, 
and one of two unstressed syllables a pyrrhic, 
remembering that the /ength of the two sylla- 
bles would vary so as to preserve the general 
equality of the rhythmical intervals. These 
terms of classical origin have proved them- 
selves illogically but practically applicable to 
the phenomena of English verse, and if used 
with consistency are of no little convenience. 
The important thing, however, is not a matter 
of terms; it is that the musical rhythms of our 
verse, consisting of varying time-values deli- 
cately marked off by accents, should not be 
lost sight of either in theory or practice. 

Since most of this article was written, I 
have been led by Mr. Robertson’s allusion to it 
to read the very interesting essay of Mr. 
William Larminie on ‘‘The Development of 
English Metres,’’ published in the Contempor- 
ary Keview for November, 1894. Iam pleased 
to find in this what seems to me to be a clearer 
statement of the place of quantity in English 
verse than I have found elsewhere in print. 
This is particularly true in the treatment of 
long and short syllables in such measures as 
the anapestic, examples of which I have already 
borrowed from Mr. Larminie. The principal 
differences between his attitude and mine may 
be stated very briefly. He is disposed to exag- 
gerate, as it seems to me, the element of fixed 
or natural quantity, and to use—at times—the 
terms “‘long’’ and ‘‘short’”’ in the purely tradi- 
tional sense in which they are applied to vowels 
like o in ‘‘cote’’ and ‘‘cot.’’ The most marked 
characteristic, however, of Mr. Larminie’s 
treatment of the subject, is that he assumes 
certain quantitative principles to be estab- 
lished, and judges the poets by their conform- 
ity tothem. It cannot be said that he does 
this with any great injustice. My effort, how- 
ever, has been what I trust may seem more 
unpretentious: to call nothing unclean which 
poets actually practice, but toshow how their 
variations from fixed types may and should be 
atoned for by the reader. That very much of 


Mr. Browning's verse is, as Mr. Larminie 
points out, in theoretically bad quantity, per- 
haps no one would deny. Neither need it be 
denied that very much of it can be read in 
satisfactory rhythmical time. The truth is, 
both sides are right. Some one must lay down 
laws for the poets, some one for the readers. 
There is, perhaps, about as much chance that 
the advice of the one will be followed, as that 
of the other. 
RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


GRAIL ROMANCES. 


The High History of the Holy Grail, trans- 
lated from the French by SEBASTIAN EVANS. 
Two volumes. London: Dent. 


THE original of the present work is the Old- 
French romance best known as Perlesvaus,* 
the title as given by the translator being an 
adaptation of the name under which the romance 
is, at times, referred to in the body of the text. 
In general, the work is a worthy addition to 
the number of Grail romances now accessible 
in English form. The two volumes comprising 
it are attractively printed in the usual good 
taste of the Temple Classics, and contain, be- 
sides the translation itself, an epilogue by the 
translator on the literary history ofthe romance, 
The volumes are also embellished with two 
frontispieces and title-pages, by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, which add considerably to the 
charm of the publication. 

Asa translator Dr. Evans has ably fulfilled 
a laborious task, and the idea of translating as 
far as possible in the manner of Malory was 
certainly a happy one. The class of readers 
that cares for such works as this is apt to have 
already some acquaintance with the Morte 
d@’ Arthur, so that the imitation of Malory’s 
style of writing used by Dr. Evans is as suitable 
a clothing for the romance as could well have 
been found. Moreover, in this way much of 
.ae Original flavor of the romance has been 
kept, and the mistake so often made of trans- 
lating into ‘‘archaized’’ Modern English has 

1 Perceval le Gallois, ou le Conte du Graal, publié 


d’aprés les mss, orig. par Ch, Potvin, Tome 1: le Roman en 
Prose, Mons: 1866, 


2 Li haus livres (estoires) du Graal. 
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been avoided. The English version through- 
out reproduces faithfully the spirit of the 
French original, and, as far as a cursory perusal 
reveals, there are no noticeable slips in the 
rendering of the Old French into English. 
Fortunately, the beautiful story of the Golden 
Circlet, which is fragmentary in the French 
edition, has been restored almost wholly by 
Dr. Evans from the Welsh version of the 
romance.3 The lacuna in the French edition, 
however, might have been more easily repaired 
if the Oxford manuscript¢ of the romance had 
been used, in which the story mentioned oc- 
curs in its complete form. Dr. Evans does not 
seem to have known of the existence of this 
manuscript. In places, perhaps, the transla- 
tion is a trifle too free ; compare, for instance, 
p. 251 of Vol. 11, where the passage: ‘‘Je vi le 
Graal, feit li mestres, avant que li Rois Pesch- 
ieres Joseph, quices onques fu, receulli le sanc 
Jessu-Crist,’’s is rendered by: ‘‘I saw the Grail, 
saith the Master, ‘or ever Joseph, who was 
uncle to King Fisherman, collected therein the 
blood of Jesus Christ.’’ But this is pardonable 
in a work intended primarily for the general 
reader and not forscholars. On the whole, the 
translation seems to have been done with con- 
siderable care. 

We must judge otherwise, however, when 
the epilogue to the work is considered. Space 
does not permit me to enter here into a full 
discussion of the important questions that Dr. 
Evans attempts to settle in the course of a few 
pages ; but the chief errors into which he has 
fallen may be pointed out. To begin with, 
MS. 11, 145 of the Bibliothéque de Bourgogne 
(Bibl. Royale, Brussels) is not, as Dr. Evans 
states on the authority of M. Marchal,® a six- 
teenth century manuscript, but one of the 
thirteenty century. The handwriting of the 
manuscript indicates its approximate date and 
Potvin’s statement to that effect7 should have 
been accepted in preference to a date given in 
an antiquated catalogue. 


3 Selections from the Hengwrt MSS, Vol,1, ¥ Seint Greal, 
edited, etc., by the Rev, Robert Williams. London: 1876. 


4 Catalogued as Hatton 82. 

5 Potvin, of. cit., p. 33%. 

6 Catalogue, Brussels, 1842, Vol. 1, p. 223. 
7 Op. cit., p. 354. 


Nor are the manuscript just referred to, the 
fragments of the romance preserved ina Berne 
manuscript (Berne 113),8 and the Welsh trans- 
lation of the romance, the only copies of the 
Perlesvaus extant, as Dr. Evans supposes. 
Five additional manuscripts are known which 
contain the romance some in a nearly com- 
plete form,9 while others preserve only frag- 
ments. A list of these manuscripts has been 
given by Wechssler in the Zeitschrift fuer ro- 
manische Philologie.%© Moreover, during the 
sixteenth century at least two incunabulum edi- 
tions of the Per/esvaust were issued, copies of 
which can be found in the French National 
Library. In both of these incunabulum editions, 
and in two of the manuscripts referred to,12 the 
story of the Golden Circilet, reconstructed by 
Dr. Evans in his translation by the aid of the 
Welsh version of the romance, occurs in full. 

On page 285 of Vol. 11, Dr. Evans expresses 
the opinion that the ‘“‘Seignor de Cambrein, 
mentioned at the end of the Brussels manu- 
script as the person who caused this manu- 
script to be written for a certain ‘Jean de 
Nesle,’’’ was in reality the Lord of Cambrin 
(near Béthune), a landed proprietor, and not as 
Potvin thought, the Bishop of Cambrai. This 
opinion, however, Dr. Evans himself admits 
to be wholly conjectural, there being no evi- 
dence to show that such a landed proprietor 
ever existed. Why, then, vary from Potvin on 
such a slight ground as the difference between 
Cambrein and Cambrai? Potvin had a good 
reason for concluding as he did, though he 
may not state it in so many words. To any 
careful reader of the Perlesvaus, the religious 
tone of the romance and the proselyting spirit 
that pervades it, are obvious. Without doubt, 
the romance is in some way connected witha 
crusade, and was written (or copied)?3 at the 
instigation of one to whom the welfare of the 
Church was of some importance. Such a 


8 Cf. Potvin, of. cit., p. 354. 

9 Oxford, Hatton 82 and Paris, B. N. F. 1428. 

to Vol. XX, pp. 80, 82: Handschriften des Perlesvaus. 

11 In these the Perdesvaus is published together with the 
Grand St. Graal and the Quéte. 

12 Oxford, Hatton 82 and Paris, B. N. E. 1478. 


' 23 The manuscript which Potvin edited, and which 
Dr. Evans has translated from Potvin's edition, pretends to 


be.a copy of an earlier version of the romance, 
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one we know, was John III of Béthune, Bishop 

of Cambrai. The most natural supposition, 
thus, is that the ‘‘Seignor de Cambrein’”’ is no 
other than he; while Potvin apparently is 
wrong in supposing that the particular bishop 
referred to was Roger of Warin, the predeces- 
sor of John of Béthune. 

If, as Potvin says, the particular copy of the 
romance mentioning the “Seignor de Cam- 
brein’’ (the Brussels manuscript) was written 
as an incentive to a crusade, it is also probable 
that the ‘Jean de Nesle,’’ to whom the copy 
was presented, was the person of this name 
who took a prominent part in the Fourth 
Crusade.%4 Whether this Jean de Nesle is the 
same Jean de Nesle who, in 1225, sold the cas- 
tellany of Bruges to Joan of Flanders, and to 
whom Dr. Evans says the copy of the Perles- 
vaus was presented, remains to be determined. 
In any case there is no reason why the Per/es- 
vaus may not have been presented to Jean de 
Nesle shortly before he sailed for the Holy 
land in 1203.85 The possible objection to this 
early dating is the fact that scholars have hith- 
erto usually considered the Per/esvaus to be 
based on the Manessier and Gerbert continua- 
tions of the Perceva/ of Crestien de Troyes; but 
a careful comparison of the Per/esvaus with the 


continuations of Manessier and Gerbert will 7 


show that this theory can hardly be main- 
tained.16 

Again, Dr. Evans is unwarranted in saying 
that ‘in very truth the story of the Holy Grail 
told is not only the most coherent and poetic 
here of all the many versions of the legend, but 
is also the first and most authentic.” 

There may be a difference of opinion as to 
whether the Perceval or the Perlesvaus is the 
more poetic, though we dare say few will agree 
with Dr. Evans that the palm belongs tothe Per- 
Zesvaus; but as to the relative age of the two 
works there is no room for doubt. As Birch- 
Hirschfeld:7 and Heinzel!8 have shown, the 

14 Of. Villehardouin, Congueste de Constantinople, ed. by 
N, de Wailly, Paris, 1872, pp. 8 and 48. 

15 The author of the present review has made an investiga- 
tion of the sources of the Perdesvaus, which he hopes shortly 
to publish. Additional testimony supporting this yiew will 
there be adduced. 

16 The Perlesvaus is, however, probably based on both 
the Pseudo-Gautier and on Gautier himself. 

17 Cf. Die Sage vom Grail, Leipzig, 1877, p. 136. 

18 Cf. Ueber die fransoesischen Gralromane, Wien, 1891, 
pp. 171 ff. 


Perlesvaus contains undoubted borrowings 
from the Perceval proper; hence, no matter 
what other features of an earlier literary period 
than Crestien may be found in the Per/esvaus, 
the latter could not have been written until after 
the date of Crestien’s poem. The passages 
quoted by Dr. Evans from the Histoire de 
Foulkes Fitz-Warin and the Roman de Ham in 
support of his claim, especially the passage 
from the former romance outlining the story of 
Chaos told in the opening chapter of the Per/es- 
vaus, are very interesting, but certainly prove 
nothing beyond the fact that the writers of these 
romances considered the Per/esvaus the most 
authentic account concerning the Grail. The 
reason, however, why the Per/esvaus was held 
in such high esteem at the end of the thirteenth 
century is probably that the mystic, religious 
character of the romance was then more readily 
appreciated than the worldy wisdom found in 
the poem of Crestien. 

Finally, Dr. Evans adduces the well-known 
passage on the Grail in the chronicle of Heli- 
nand as “‘the most striking testimony to the fact 
that this work is none other than the original 
Book of the Grail.’? This passage has been 
known to students of the Grail legend for some 
time, and until the appearance of Mr. Nutt’s 
Studies had always been held as authoritative 
for dating the Grand St. Graal. Mr. Nutt first 
threw out the suggestion that Helinand may 
have had reference to a work from which the 
Grand St. Graal ‘took over its introduc- 
tion ;’’:9 but in no case could Helinand have 
had in mind the Perlesvaus. The Grail, ac- 
cording to Helinand, is the cup of the Last Sup- 
per, a conception of the Holy Vessel which is 
foreign to the Perdesvaus and which Helinand 
must have derived elsewhere. 


For the various romances that mention Blihis, 
compare Heinzel, Ueber die franzoesischen 
Gralromane, pp. 80-81. The suggestion that 
Blihis was the author of the Perlesvaus can 
hardly be taken seriously. 

It is thus to be regretted that Dr. Evans did 
not devote the ingenuity and diligence which 
he shows as a translator to the preparation of 
the epilogue. All that was really needed to 
make the work complete was a readable pre- 


tg Ci. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 
London, 1888, p. 53. 
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sentation of the most evident conclusions that 
have been reached in regard to the composi- 
tion, date, etc., of the Perlesvaus. But,instead, 
Dr. Evans has chosen to advance a theory of 
his own, which has the glaring fault of paying 
little or no attention to the treatment which the 
romance had already received. 

But Zhe High History of the Grail should 
not be neglected because the epilogue to it is 
poor. The important thing is the translation, 
and this, as we have said, is admirably done. 

Ws. A. NITZE. 


Columbia University. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Deutsches Lesebuch in Lautschrift: Erster 
Teil, von W. VieTor. Leipzig, Teubner, 
1899. 8vo, xii, 159 pp. 

THE efficacy of a phonetic transcription in 
the teaching of English and French has been 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt. For ra- 
tionally spelled languages, on the other hand, 
we may well question its utility; Spanish and 
Italian pronunciation, for instance, are suffici- 
ently indicated by the addition of a few diacri- 
tics to the standard othography. Whether the 
spelling of German is irregular enough to war- 
rant the use ofa special notation, experience 
alone can decide; and no experiment has yet 
been attempted on a large scale. To any one 
wishing to make the trial, the appearance of 
Vietor’s new book offers an excellent opportu- 
nity. The Deutsches Lesebuch is a small 
volume, attractive to the eye, clearly printed, 
and strongly bound. It begins with a table of 
sounds, followed by several pages of separate 
vowels and consonants and words, arranged 
for practice ; all of which, by the way, would 
be unintelligible to an ordinary student with- 
out supplementary explanation. Then we 
have sixty-six pages of prose and verse in the 
usual orthography, and, facing each page, a 
phonetic transcription. The selections are 
fresh, thoroughly German, and adapted to the 
taste of a child from eight to thirteen years 
old. They are grouped in three classes: Bei 


Scherz und Spiel, Bei der Arbeit, In Haus 


und Hof. At the back of the book are some 
notes on matters of orthoepy and dialect. The 
alphabet employed is that of the Association 


Phonétique Internationale, very slightly mod- 
ified ; though not so pleasing as Vietor’s own 
system, used in his German Pronunciation, it 
serves its purpose well enough. Less com- 
mendable is the practice of denoting rival pro- 
nunciations by two small letters separated by 
a sloping line, as in ‘‘’zak/xta,’’ meaning sagte 
with the g sounded either as a stop or as a 
spirant: such an abbreviation is readily under- 
stood by a phonetician, but cannot fail to in- 
crease the perplexity of a beginner. Further- 
more, the bewildering abundance of symbols 
in the transcription suggests that perhaps too 
much is indicated; might it not have been 
better to leave some things—glottal stop, ac- 
cent, divergent usage, stress-group, or breath- 
group—to the discretion of the teacher? One 
may doubt, also, whether the stagy or provin- 
cial tongue-tip trill is the best type of r to im- 
part to the unsuspecting pupil. However, in 
spite of any such misgivings, we can unreserv- 
edly admire the workmanship of the Leseduch, 
which, though constructed on a smaller scale, 
deserves a place beside the Chrestomathie 
Srangaise of Rambeau and Passy. 
C. H. GRANDGENT. 

Harvard University. 


FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 


The Technique of the French Alexandrine. 
A study of the works of Leconte de Lisle, 
José-Maria de Heredia, Francois Coppée, 
Sully Prudhomme and Paul Verlaine, by 
HucGo P. THIEME. 8vo, pp. 68. 

THIS monograph, which bears no date on its 

title page, was a Johns Hopkins dissertation of 

1897. It was printed a few months ago at Ann 

Arbor. Students of French literature were 

already indebted to its author for his excellent 

bibliography of nineteenth century writers,pub- 
lished in Paris two years since, and this new 
publication adds to their obligations. 

The dissertation is divided into two parts. 
Part i consists of an Introduction, which is in 
reality an historical survey of French versifica- 
tion since the seventeenth century, particularly 
in regard to overflow, rime and rythm. Here 
we find the principles of the classical verse 
stated, the causes for its passage into romantic 
verse, the rules for the placing of rests in the 
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classical verse, with remarks on the changes 
brought about by the romanticists and the con- 
temporary poets, the laws for overflow with 
the romanticists and. Parnassians, the kinds of 
rime and the many rules governing them, and 
finally the changes in the principles of rime, 
overflow and rythm brought about by, the 
Parnassian and Symbolist schools of poetry. 
All these subdivisions are clearly explained 
and illustrated by numerous citations, which 
make of Part i a concise handbook of the 
poetic art of France for the past two hundred 
years (pages 5-14). 

Part ii contains the new material collected 
by the author. Each of the poets named in 
the title is here taken up and studied with ref- 
erence to the rimes he used, the verse-rests he 
favored, the hiatus he did not avoid and the 
rythms he employed. This study is carried on 
under numerous headings, which are numbered 
the same in the successive poets, so that com- 
parisons and cross references are easily made. 
As might be expected Leconte de Lisle re- 
quires the largest amount of space (pp. 15-26), 
and presents perhaps the greatest interest, par- 
ticularly in the matter of the rythmical systems 
he practised (pp. 24-26), and the influence these 
systems exerted on the Parnassians and their 
successors. De Heredia, who offers but one 
volume of poems for comment, and who is es- 
sentially of the art-for-art school, naturally re- 
ceives shorter shrift (pp. 26-30). Coppée, more 
voluminous,and more impartial in his disregard 
of any system in his use of rythms, demands 
longer treatment (pp. 30-39), while Sully Prud- 
homme, who returns to the principles of the 
classicists, requires least notice of all (pp. 39- 
42). The last of the series is Paul Verlaine, 
the leader of the Symbolists, who rejected all 
law of rime or rythm (pp. 42-51). Dr. Thieme 
ends his consideration of Verlaine’s verse with 
a table of statistics of the romantic rythms 
used in the five poets he discusses. These 
rythms vary from .o8 per cent of the total 
rythms in Verlaine to .oo8 per cent in Sully 
Prudhomme. We thus see how the classical 
rythm is the natural rythm of French poetry. 

The monograph is completed by a Résumé 
(pp. 53-66), which summarizes the points al- 
ready made: First, a statement of the general 
laws of versification which obtained in the 
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classical, romantic, and Parnassian schools re- 
spectively; then a comparison of the five 
writers in regard to their observance of rime, 
verse-rests, hiatus, overflow and rythm, the 
same captions being used that were employed 
with each poet separately. On this comparison 
quite interesting statistical tables are based; 
for instance, the comparative statistics on ro- 
mantic overflow, where Coppée shows .13 per- 
cent against Verlaine’s .10. And finally a list 
of the innovations in versifications made by 
Verlaine and adopted by the Symbolists, 
grouped under fifteen heads with occasional 
subdivisions. 
‘* These innovations,”’ our author states, ‘‘give 
the poet absolute freedom in regard to over- 
flow, rime-words, hemistich, and rythm, in 
short, absolute freedom in the structure of the 
Alexandrine.” 
So that the history of French poetry for the 
last century, like the history of French drama, 
shows a quite steady progression towards free- 
dom in versification. A bibliography of trea- 
tises on versification and articles in periodicals 
concludes this excellent investigation. 

F. M. WARREN. 
Adelbert College. 


GERMAN CULTURE. 


Glimpses of Modern German Culture, by 
Kuno FRANCKE, Professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
York: 1898. 12mo, 233 pp. 

THE Social Forces unrolled before the English 
speaking world the panarama of German in- 
tellectual life as reflected in German literature 
since the times of the migrations: the little 
volume entitled Glimpses of German Cul- 
ture in a sense supplements the larger work 
by dealing in a lighter strain with characteris- 
tic phenomena of contemporaneous Germany, 
political, literary, artistic, academic. The range 
of interests exhibited in these charming pages 
is exceptional, and the tone pervading them 
is one of genuine sympathetic warmth. 

The author passes in review a number of 
works which happily symbolize the status of 
literature in Germany to-day, among them 
Hauptmann’s ‘‘Sunken Bell,’’ Halbe’s “Mother 
Earth,’’ Sudermann’s “‘John the Baptist,’’ the 
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poems of Johanna Ambrosius, and the stories 
of Seidel and Rosegger ; he furthermore gives 
us a glimpse of one phase of the artistic life of 
the Fatherland in a little essay on ‘“‘Boécklin,”’ 
speaks with deep appreciation of Hermann 
Grimm as a critic and an interpreter of culture, 
and discusses the social and political situ- 
ation with vigor and insight in two or three 
more essays which in some respects may per- 
haps be regarded as the most satisfactory. To 
our sense the crown of the little collection is the 
essay devoted to Bismarck. The author ex- 
plains the great statesman as the most power- 
ful expression of many characteristic traits of 
national temperament, and corrects more than 
one false impression and belief current in 
America and England. The healthy vigor and 
sound admiration which fill every line of this 
study are truly uplifting. 

In speaking with particular admiration of 
this last chapter, we do not mean to imply that 
the remainder of the book is less worthy of 
our attention. What we need in the country 
at large is a deeper understanding of modern 
German culture. For reasons which often 
elude all definition, there is a certain hostility 
towards most German importations—a belief 
that we can learn music and scientific methods 
from Germany, but nothing more. Especially 
German art, as the author rightly says, is al- 
most totally unknown on this side of the At- 
lantic; Lenbach, Menzel, Uhde are names 
hardly heard here. Hence I should like to 
have seen a rather more detailed analysis of 
Bocklin’s works, and more references to his 
colleagues. 

Not in all respects, of course, do I find my- 
self able to agree with the author’s views. To 
me Sudermann is not as admirable a writer as 
he appears to be to Francke. He certainly 
has great power, his style is terse and vigorous, 
his versatility remarkable, yet a note of insin- 
cerity and an unmistakable striving for effect 
mar some ofhis best work. Consequently there 
is to mea difference in principle between Haupt- 
mann and Sudermann. In Hauptmann we 
see always the genuine artist at work who, with- 
out side-long glances at his public, creates with 
that naiveté which delights us in all great poets, 
however complex their personalities. As for 
Sudermann’s ‘John the Baptist,’’ with all its 


brilliancy of conception and the skill of con- 
struction exhibited in it, it remains a drama 
without a dramatic figure. John is a subject 
for an epic or a historical novel rather than for 
a tragedy; his conviction that he is merely the 
forerunner of one greater than himself, his in- 
ner struggles, and the final collapse of his self- 
confidence, make him feeble dramatically, 
though interesting psychologically. 


In the chapter on Impressions of Industrial 
and Patriarchal Germany, I should like to have 
seen more said of the remarkable points of con- 
tact between contemporaneous Germany and 
America: in both we find the mighty throb of 
a new beginning, in both youthful exultation 
and power, an atmosphere of enterprise and 
dash, and in both a certain lack of mellow- 
ness—less surprising here than in an old civ- 
ilization fraught with traditions of culture. 


Francke speaks of the remarkable fact that 
a nation like the Germans which submits to 
severe restrictions in matters of state, at the 
same time is fiercely jealous of its religious 
and intellectual freedom. He adds: “It seems 
as if the very pressure from without had helped 
to strengthen and enrich the life within.’’ I 
should like to venture an additional explana- 
tion. The Anglo-Saxon and the German both 
crave liberty and are both willing to bleed and 
die for it. But the former, being essentially 
political in temperament, insists on institutions 
free from unnecessary and hampering tram- 
mels, while the latter, at bottom unpolitical, 
but intensely idealistic, will fight tooth and 
nail for the preservation of the liberty of the 
intellect. Wieland, who confessed to caring 
nothing about the form of government under 
which he lived, was a contemporary of Lessing, 
one of the greatest champions of intellectual 
and spiritual freedom; and Lessing was a 
German, whereas John Hampden was an 
Englishman. 

I take issue with only one more state- 
ment, which is found in the introduction. 
To me, Nietzsche is not characterized by ‘‘di- 
abolical contempt for spiritual endeavor.’’ Ab- 
surd and hysterical as he often is, his aim in the 
last analysis must be regarded as the very op- 
posite of “diabolical and unspiritual.’? What- 
ever one may think of the ‘‘Zarathustra’’ and 
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of the feasibility of its doctrine, the underlying 
idea is deeply spiritual. 

If I have expressed a few views different 
from the author’s, it was not in cavil; on the 
contrary, I regard this book as a delightful 
and healthy contribution for which we have 
every reason to be thoroughly grateful. 


CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 
University of Chicago. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Some Principles of Literary Criticism, by C. 
T. WincCHESTER, Professor of Eng. Lit. in 
Wesleyan University. London and New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 


PROFESSOR WINCHESTER is well known tothe 
American Literary public as one of the editors 
of the Athenzzum Series; as the author of an 
excellent little manual entitled, Short Courses 
of Reading in English Literature, as an ef- 
ficient member of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, and of the Commission 
of Colleges in New England on English Ad- 
mission Examinations. 

In the preface to the volume now before us 
for examination, the author tells us, 


‘*that he has attempted neither to expound a 
philosophy of criticism nor to elaborate a criti- 
cal method; but simply to state some qualities 
that by common consent are to be found in all 
writing deserving to be cailed literature, and 
to lay down some fundamental principles that 
must be assumed in all sound critical judg- 
ments.” 


Tothis province and purpose, Prof. Winchester 
has strictly and, in the main, successfully con- 
fined himself. The results, however, as we 
believe, would have been more satisfactory 
had he given us, in a condensed form, ‘‘a 
philosophy of criticism,’’ and had he discussed, 
in accordance with the title of his book, liter- 
ary criticism, rather than literature itself. 

After an introductory chapter on, “ Defini- 
tions and Limitations,’’ he proceeds to define 
literature, to unfold the four cardinal elements 
that enter into it,—Emotion, Imagination, 
Thought, and Form,—closing with a study of 
Poetry and Prose Fiction. 

The statement, as the outset, 


“that of the three methods of approach to lit- 
erature, biographical, historical, and critical, 
literary criticism is concerned only with the 
third,” 


needs modification. Literary criticism has to 
do with literature at every point of it, in every 
phase of it, and with every approach to it, es- 
pecially so, as what may be called the affinities 
and relations of literature were never more 
apparent and important than they are now. 
Moreover, to the author’s definition of litera- 
ture, serious objection must be taken, a defini- 
tion which goes far to impair the value of the 
volume. We refer to the extraordinary place 
which he gives to Emotion. ‘It is the power 
to appeal to the emotions,’”’ he says, ‘‘ that 
gives a book permanent interest, and, conse- 
quently, literary quality.’’ All other elements 
must be subordinated to this and explained by 
it, and the Professor adds the peculiar state- 
ment, ‘‘that it is the very transiency of emotion 
which makes a book of lasting interest.’’ This, 
to our mind, is a contradiction in terms, not 
defensible as a theory or in the light of literary 
history. Onsuchan hypothesis, oneis puzzled 
to see what we are to do with the great intel- 
lectual masterpieces of literature, even with 
the mental side of poetry and fiction. Much 
of the best literary product of Bacon and 
Wordsworth,and Coleridge and Browning,and 
George Eliot and Emerson, must thus be ruled 
out of court. We find emotion in these authors, 
itis true, but ‘‘intellectualized emotion.’’ Prof. 
Winchester, in referring to De Quincy’s “lit- 
erature of knowledge and of power,’ while 
rightly insisting that all true literature must 
move men, strangely errs in maintaining that 
men cannot be moved save through the medium 
of the feelings. His own discussion of the 
imagination, intellect, and taste, as expressed 
in literature, is inconsistent with such a posi- 
tion. In fact, the author is better than his 
theory and, as he goes on, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly teaches a saner doctrine, as he says 
‘that there can be no really profound emotion 
without something great in the underlying 
ideas.”’ 


It is thus that the submitted definition of 
Poetry—‘‘ That variety of the Literature of 
Emotion which is written in metrical form ’’— 
is a faulty one in its narrowness; the imagina- 
tion, the taste, and even the intellect not being 
sufficiently emphasized. In fine, the author’s 
conception of literature, as thus expressed, is 
too limited and exclusive, and fails to note the 
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essentially different ways in which the emotions 
stand related to prose and verse, respectively, 
and to the respective types of prose and of 
verse. Forensic prose, and lyric and tragic 
verse, are emotional in a sense and toa degree 
not at all applicable to other forms of literature, 
such as narrative and critical prose, or narra- 
tive and descriptive verse, and yet any one of 
these forms is as truly literature as any other. 
These comments apart, Prof. Winchester’s 
volume is marked by mature thinking and 
helpful suggestion; is pervaded bya profound 
literary seriousness, and an absorbing desire to 
find and state the last and best word on the 
various topics discussed. His emphasis of the 
importance of personality in literature; his re- 
flections on the relation of art to the ideal and 
the real; his insistence that literary form is 
based on substance; and his protest against 
the Experimental School of Zola and the na- 
turalistic tendencies of Modern Fiction, are all 
indicative of clear thinking and a highly worthy 
aim to be of valid service in the cause of truth 
and letters. Moreover, it is in place to say, 
that it is, in many respects, gratifying to see 
the Baconian style of Elizabethan days repro- 
duced in modern English prose. 
Tu. W. Hunt. 


Princeton University. 


MEDIAEVAL DRAMA. 


Jacques Milet’s Drama “La Destruction de 
Troye la Grant,’’ its principal source, its 
dramatic structure, by THomAs EDWARD 
OLIvER (Heidelberg dissertation). Heidel- 
-berg: 1899. 8vo, pp. 257. 

In the prologue to his play Milet twice men- 

tions its principal source. The story of Troy, 

he says, had been written before his time ‘En 
latin et en prose laye”’ (cited by Dr. Oliver on 

p. 11), for which reason he will avoid repetition 

by dramatizing the matter. Accordingly, re- 

turning to his home he finds “‘ung livre ouvert 

Faisant des troyans mencion’”’ (Oliver, p. 12), 

and begins his history of Troy. The Latin 

work he mentions has been supposed to be 

Guido de Colonna’s Historia Trojana. The 

‘prose laye’’ may have been a French version 

of Benoit’s Roman de Troie, or perhaps a 

translation of Guido. The “‘livre ouvert’’ may 


have been the Histforia. It could not have been 
thetranslation, since Milet states, at the end of 
his prologue, that his drama was translated 
from Latin into French @liver, p. 11). The 
purpose of the dissertation in regard to the 
source of Milet is to see whether. this, Latin 
book was Guido’s. Fa 

Many writers, however, have claimed in spite 
of Milet’s words, that Benoit’s poem is the real 
original of Za Destruction. Dr. Oliver has, 
therefore, made a double comparison, between 
Milet and Guido, on the one hand, and Milet 
and Benoit on the other. This comparison he 
has carried on passage for passage and line for 
line, notwithstanding the absence of critical 
editions of either of Milet’s assumed predeces- 
sors. Theresults of so minute an investiga- 
tion are given on pages 1oand 11 of the dis- 
sertation in these words: 


“there exists zo direct relationship between 
Milet and Benoit, ..on the contrary, wherever, 
in an episode common to all three, Benoit's re- 
lation differs from Guido, Milet invariably 
follows Guido, not Benoit. Negatively also, 
wherever Guido omits anything in Benoit, Milet 
omits it also. ... His main source at least is a 
work in Latin and that work is Guido’s. That 
here and there traces of other influences occur, 
in no case however of Benoit, will be seen.’’ 


These conclusions of the author seem wholly 
supported by the facts adduced throughout his 
work, Variations from Guido are either due 
to Milet’s creation of new situations, or occur 
only in unimportant details. A short summary 
of these differences would have been useful. 
A second object of the dissertation is to de- 
termine the merit of Milet as a dramatist, 
through a careful study of the structure of the 
play. The results which the author has reached 
are not tabulated, but may be found under the 
various subdivisions which were used in the 
investigation of the source. They might be 
summarized in somewhat the following order : 
Milet shows a liking for monologues, justified 
by the tendency of the plays of his day, for 
dreams, for. fixing on his characters certain 
traits or attributes, for scenes between lovers 
and for dialogue passages. Itis quite inter- 
esting to note that while Milet’s dialogue varies 
most agreeably the plain narrative he could 
extract from Guido’s prose, it is decidedly in- 
ferior in dramatic qualities to the lines of Benoit 
which might correspond. Indeed Milet seems 
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to be but a poor play-wright. He lacks spirit 
and vigor. And these deficiencies are by no 
means atoned for by his poetry. The line of 
literary generation from Benoit through Guido 
to Milet is one of decadence. 

Dr. Oliver adds greatly to the value of his 
study by an Appendix which contains excellent 
tables of proper names. ‘They are arranged 
in three divisions: those names which are 
common to Benoit, Guido and Milet; those 
common to Guido and Milet; those found in 
Milet only. These tables are accompanied by 
abundant notes and comments. There is also 
a list of references to the lines which mention 
the standards carried by the Greeks and 
Trojans, and to the refrains which occur in the 
play. Besides the usual Bibliography and a 
subject Index to the dissertation, we find also 
an enumeration of the manuscripts of Guido 
belonging to the National Library at Paris. 

F. M. WARREN. 
Adelbert College. 


YIDDISH LITERATURE. 


The History of Yiddish Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century, by LEO WIENER, In- 
structor in the Slavic Languages at Harvard 
University. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1899. 8vo, xv+402 pp. 

YippIsH or Judeo-German, also passing under 

the name of “Jargon,” has recently, through 

the poems of Morris Rosenfeld, the sweet, sad 
singer of the New York ghetto, compelled the 
attention even of /ittérateurs. Mr. Wiener's 
book thus comes timely. The author brings 
the requisite qualities to this work. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the subject matter and 
the peculiar political, economic, and religious 
atmosphere in which it originated, and is, at the 
same time, well acquainted with the modern 
methods and standards of literary criticism. 

Above all, he is in sympathy with his subject. 

This one might assume @ priori in a pioneer 

work of this nature. The mere bringing to- 

gether of the material entailed many hardships 
and sacrifices; for, unlike the historian or 
critic of any other literature,who has the works 
to be discussed by him finely printed and con- 
veniently bound, with biographical sketches of 
the authors and other data in the prefaces, at 


his elbow, the author of this book had to ‘‘com- 
pass sea and land,” from the Atlantic Ocean, 
across the Channel, over the Neva and Niemen 
to the Black Sea, in search of his material or of 
the unknown writers. But one can notice al- 
most on every page of the book that the author 
has put his heart into his work, that his pen 
quivered with emotion while writing it. Atthe 
same time he is not anenthusiast ; he does not 
idealize or gloss over shortcomings. On the 
contrary, if he goes to extremes it is on the 
side of severity of judgment; it seems occa- 
sionally as if he put on the colors too sombre 
and sable. 

The two chief forms of literature, poetry and 
prose, are treated by Mr. Wiener separately. 
For the prose at least he distinguishes three 
periods, each marked by an event or movement 
in the history of the Jews which influenced the 
tone and tenor of its literature: 1. from the be- 
ginning of the century to 1863, when the Jews, 
in consequence of the revival inaugurated by 
Moses Mendelssohn, began to emerge from the 
dull and dismal night of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; 2. from 1863 to 1880, when under the 
comparatively benign and liberal reign of Al- 
exander II the Jews cherished the dream of 
soon being adopted into the family of their 
gentile fellowmen; 3. from 1881 to the present, 
when the rigorous laws enacted against them 
in Russia, and the subsequent persecutions, 
rudely and cruelly awakened them from this 
dream and made them realize that they were 
still a ‘‘separate people’’ among the nations, 
but, at the same time, roused their national con- 
sciousness. Selections from several writers 
are given in a chrestomathy at the end of 
the book. 


It may be doubted whether this arrangement 
is a happy one. It entailed a certain looseness 
in the handling of the material, and many 
repetitions. In fact, it would seem as if Mr. 
Wiener first wrote the second part of his work, 
which treats of the prose writers, and as if the 
first part, the poetry, was an afterthought, and 
was combined with the second without much 
editing. If the author had treated both forms of 
the literature synchronistically, taking author 
by author, and illustrating his comments on 
them by characteristic passages from their 
writings, he would not only have made his 
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book more interesting reading, but would also 
have facilitated for the average reader the task 
of forming an opinion of the literary value of 
Judeo-German literature, and of the merits 
of each writer. 

By way of introduction, Mr. Wiener discusses 
in a philosophical manner the genesis and the 
characteristics of Judeo-German, and its rela- 
tion to literary German. He rightly contends 
that Yiddish was not a spontaneous creation of 
the Jews; its origin and development was due 
to the isolation of the Jews: their seclusion in 
the ghetto in Germany, and their emigration 
from Germany to Slavic countries. 

‘* Previous to the sixteenth century the Jews in 
Germany spoke the dialects of their immediate 
surroundings,’’ and ‘‘had there been no dis- 
turbing element introduced in the national life 
of the German Jews, there would not have de- 
veloped with them a specifically Judeo-German 
literature.’ 

But few Germanists will accede to the author’s 
claim for Judeo-German of the position of a 
normal and legitimate dialectic development 
of German. It is not merely, or chiefly, its 
adopting foreign and heterogeneous elements, 
as is the case with Osmanli and Hindustani, 
which the author quotes as parallels, but its 
mutilating and deforming the ‘Germanic 
basis’’ that makes it appear a hybrid speech. 
But whatever it is, being the mental vehicle of 
about five million people not the lowest in the 
scale of culture,it has sufficient interest not only 
from the linguistic or literary point of view, but 
also from the historical and the ethnological. 

In an interesting chapter on ‘“‘ Folklore’’ we 
learn that Jewish folklore is in richness, variety, 
and imaginative inventiveness not inferior to 
that of any other nation. Tales, or cycles of 
tales, have been woven around Abraham, 
Moses, King David, the prophet Elijah, who 
since his assumption into heaven has become a 
kind of Jewish Hermes who mediates the news 
between heaven and earth, Maimonides, who 
in addition to his attainments in science and 
philosophy, has been madea wizard, and other 
biblical and rabbinical worthies. But in a 
spirit of broadest toleration the heroes of other 
nations have been admitted into this fairy 
temple. So,for instance,Alexander the Great, 
Don Quixote, Bevys of Hamptoun, and even 
uncouth, cannibalistic Polyphemus. 


Coming to the Judeo-German poetry, Mr. 
Wiener mentions as its chief characteristics 
that it is ‘‘retrospective’”’ (? introspective ?), 
that it has ‘more or less of a lyrical tinge,’’ 
and that the objects and phenomena of nature 
are ‘‘never used for their own intrinsic inter- 
est.’’ These characteristics may, however, be 
said to have been accentuated, rather than en- 
gendered and. developed, by the conditions 
under which the Jews lived. They are peculiar 
to the Semitic genius. The Semites excelled 
only in lyric poetry and its variety, gnomic or 
didactic poetry; in the epic and the drama 
they did not advance beyond the merest be- 
ginnings, as we find them in the historical 
books of the Old Testament, in the book of 
Job, and in the Canticles. The poetical treat- 
ment of nature for its ‘‘intrinsic interest”’ is 
foreign to the ancients in general. Even the 
classical poets, with few exceptions, handle 
nature only in interweaving it with human ac- 
tion and emotion. Inthe Old Testament es- 
pecially, nature is nowhere spoken of as a self- 
subsistent entity, but rather as the manifesta- 
tion, one might say as the outer garment, of 
Jehova, and all its phenomena and _ work- 
ings are referred to him. The thunder is 
Jehova’s voice, the lightnings his servants, the 
winds his messengers, the sun the herald of 
his majesty,etc.? In fact, the Semitic languages 
have no word denoting the totality of the phe- 
nomenal existence, corresponding to the Greek 
20605 and Latin mundus, because the universe 
was not present to the Semitic mind asa sepa- 
rate, independent entity.3 

The poetry has for its subject mostly the 
vicissitudes of Jewish life and is, as a rule, 
turned to the serious if not sombre side of life. 
It is either elegiac in tone, bewailing the trials 
and sorrows of life, or didactic, urging the 
people to enter upon the path of reform and 
progress. Romantic love, around which most 
of the lyrics of other nations move, is scarcely 
represented in Judeo-German poetry, a feature 
which it shares with the pre-Alexandrian 
Greek literature.4 The Judeo-German poetry 
attains its height in Ehrenkranz, Perez, and 

1 Cf, Shairp, Poetic Interpretation of Nature, pp. 119, 157- 

2 Cf. Pss. viii, xix, civ, etc. 

3 Cf. E. Landau, Die dem Raume entnommenen Synonyme 
Siir Gott in der neuhebraischen Litteratur, pp. 1-4. 

4 Cf, E, Bennecke, Women in Greek Poetry, 
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Rosenfeld, who sometimes rise above the 
misery of the ghetto and the quarrels of the 
reformers and Hasidim, and sound a higher 
key-note, setting in vibration the deeper chords 
of the human heart. Such, for instance, are 
Ehrenkranz’s Der Elender sucht die Ruhe 
(Chrestomathy, p. 260); Perez’s Monish and 
The Sewing of the Wedding Gown, of which 
Mr. Wiener says: 

‘*If Thomas Hood’s ‘ Song of the Shirt’ is to 
be compared to a fine instrument, then this 
poem is a whole orchestra from the sounds of 
which the walls of Jericho would fall ;’’ 

and Rosenfeld’s Aufn Busen vun Jam (Chres- 
tomathy, p. 324). Rosenfeld is certainly un- 
surpassed as regards pathos, chasteness of dic- 
tion, and music of rhythm. 

The prose literature of the first period, that 
is from 1817 to 1863, is of a “ militant nature.” 
Its battle-cry was the ‘ Haskala,”’ that is, the 
enlightenment which broke forth from Ger- 
many. While it was thus obviously much in- 
fluenced by German writers, it is interesting 
that the translation of Campe’s Discovery of 
America was the first book of a secular na- 
ture to be published in Judeo-German, and the 
‘first ray that penetrated the ghettos from 
without.’’ The leaders of this period were the 
noble Isaac Baer Levinsohn (better known for 
his excellent works in Hebrew), Lefin and 
Aksenfeld. 

In the second period, from 1863 to 1881, the 
battle for which the men of reform had fought 
seemed won. Jews were admitted to the 
Gymnasia and Universities, and participated in 
large numbers in the culture of their Christian 
fellow-citizens. There seemed, therefore, to 
be no raison d’étre for a specifically Judeo- 
German literature, and there was in conse- 
quence a falling off in the quantity and quality 
of Judeo-German writers. Still that period pro- 
duced such writers as Solomon Jacob Abram- 
owitch and Linetzki, who carried Judeo-Ger- 
man letters: to a height of artistic finish and 
stylistic perfection never attained before. In 
The Little Man and The Meat Tax, in 
which he portrays the Jewish communal boss 
who, mutatis mutandis, is not unlike the Amer- 
ican political boss, and in The Dobddin, in 
which, under the guise of a psychological 
study of a demented, a kind of a Wandering 


Ahasuerus, he delineates the history of his 
people, Rabinowitch appears as a writer im- 
bued with the earnestness and intuition of a 
prophet. Livetzki’s chief work, The Polish 
Boy, in which he depicts with Rabelaisian 
humor the evolution of a Hasid, is a perennial 
fountain of mirth, and is justly considered a 
classic. This period also witnesses the foun- 
dation of literary periodicals intended to con- 
centrate and direct the various forces. 

The misfortunes which overwhelmed the 
Jews at the beginning of the third period in 
the year 1881, gave a new impetus to the 
Judeo-German literature, and was of para- 
mount influence upon its tone andtenor. The 
Mendelssohnian reform and the Russian assim- 
ilation having failed to prove panaceas for all 
the ills of the Jew, the better writers of this 
period endeavor to ‘‘create a national con- 
sciousness, to instill in the people the idea of 
human dignity, to develop individual charac- 
ter.’’”’ The literature of this period is thus at 
once national in spirit and universalistic in 
character. It applies itself to the Jew, not asa 
Jew, but as a man. At the same time it is 
raised, as regards method and form, to the 
plane of Western literature. We find in the 
periodicals departments for criticism, biblio- 
graphy and science. Three writers are promi- 
nent in this period who, different as they are 
as regards talent and method, are all alike im- 
bued with a lofty ethical conception of the 
mission and function of a writer, and animated 
by a sincere devotion to the welfare of their 
people: Mordechai Spector, who, though not 
possessed of a brilliant imagination, is, in his 
portrayals of the life of the humbler classes, 
distinguished bya sincere, objective, and calm 
though sympathetic tone, and a dignified dic- 
tion; Solomon Rabinowitch, impulsive, enthu- 
siastic, and artistic, who addresses himself to 
the middle class, though as a true artist he 
‘‘writes to entertain, not to instruct;’’ and 
Leon Perez, whom we have already met as a 
poet. Mr. Wiener says of him that he 
‘*must be counted among the greatest writers 
not only of Judeo-German literature, but of lit- 
erature in general at the end of the nineteenth 
century.” 

This judgment is borne out by his ‘‘ Bontsie 
Silent”’ (Chrestomathy, p. 332), which in its ad- 
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mirable blending of deep pathos and quaint 
humor, seems to be woven of tears and smiles. 

The Judeo-German productions in this coun- 
try are in the main an echo of those in Russia, 
whence most of the /i#erati have come. Still, 
as might be expected, the different political 
and economic conditions here have not been 
without modifying influence. On the whole, it 
can be said that the Judeo-German literary 
activity is here, in consequence of the greater 
political liberty, more varied and more con- 
form tomodern methods, but falls below that 
of Russia as regards originality. If Judeo-Ger- 
man is in Europe an anomaly, the outgrowth 
of abnormal conditions, it is in this country an 
exotic plant. 

As Mr. Wiener in the prefatory note to the 
Chrestomathy holds out to us the prospect 
of a larger selection from Judeo-German liter- 
ature, I would express, in closing, two desid- 
erata. The first is that he introduce it with a 
grammatical outline of Judeo-German, com- 
paring its morphology and structure with that 
of German. This would enable one to form 
an estimate of the linguistic aspects of Judeo- 
German. The second is that he provide it 
with an archzological glossary explaining the 
religious or ritual expressions and phrases. 
This would enhance the interest and facilitate 
the understanding of the book for the general 


reader. 
I. M. CASANowICzZ. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DONNE’S ANYAN.” 


To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NoTEs, 


_ Stirs :—In the well-known poem of Dr. John 
Donne, Hymn to God, my God, in my Sickness, 
the fourth stanza is as follows: 

“Is the Pacific sea my home? Or are 

The eastern riches? Is Jerusalem? 

Anyan, and Magellan, and Gibraltar? é 

All straits, and none but straits, are ways to them 

Whether where Japhet dwelt, or Cham, or Shem,”” 

Manifestly the only proper name requiring 

explanationis ““Anyan,’’ which is ignored both 
in Grosart’s large edition of Donne, and in the 
Muses Library volumes. We are sometimes 
reminded of Donne’s own remark (Saéire ii): 


“ As slyly as any commenter goes by 
Hard words, or sense.” 


A short time ago, one of my pupils, Mr. John 
Rush Powell, in looking over a newspaper re- 
print of a map of the world made by Ortelius 
in 1587, found the word ‘ Anian’’ marked in 
the Northern portion of what is now Alaska. 
I immediately wrote to Mr. John Fiske about 
it, and he courteously furnished me with the 
necessary information. ‘‘Anian’’ or ‘‘Anyan’’ 
was a theoretical N. E. passage from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic, more than a hundred years 
before Behring Strait was known. This is the 
**Anyan’”’ of Dr. Donne’s poem, and not only 
satisfactorily explains what has been to many 
students a puzzling word, but adds a peculiarly 
interesting bit of geography toa poem already 
remarkable for its fantastic use of maps and 
its plays on the word “strait.” 


Wm. Lyon PHELPs. 
Yale University. 


TOMAR LAS DE VILLADIEGO. 


To THE Epitors OF Mop. Lane. NorEs, 

Sirs:—While there is no doubt that the 
Spanish phrase fomar las de Villadiego or 
tomar las calzas de Villadiego, means ‘to 
flee hastily,’ or better ‘to run like forty,’ 
nevertheless, the origin of the expression is an 
unsettled problem. The following note, while 
not solving the difficulty, is suggestive in that 
it makes Villadiego not a man but a town or 
city. 

In Act xii of La Celestina, the servants 
Parmeno and Sempronio are in the street wait- 
ing for their master’s return from his visit to 
Melibea. They are discussing the dangers of 
the situation, and in the course of their con- 
versation the following passage occurs: 
SEMPRONIO. Anda, no te penen 4 ti esas sos- 

pechas, aunque salgan verdaderas. Aper- 
cibete, 4 la primera voz que oyeres, 4 
tomar las de Villadiego. 

PARMENO. Leido has donde yo: enun corazon 
estamos. Calzas traigo, y aun borceguies 
desos lugares (ligeros) que tti dices, para 
mejor huir que otro...... 1 

In the year 1631 appeared James Mabbe’s 
English translation of the Celestina in which 
the above passage is rendered as follows: 
Semp. Let this passe, ne’r trouble thy head 

with these jealousies, and suspitions of 
thine; no, though they should happen to 


1 Bib, de autores espanoles, Vol, iii, p. 51, col. 1. 
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be true. But prepare thy selfe, and like a 
tall souldier, be in readinesse upon the 
first Alarme, or word given, to betake thee 
to thy heeles. Do like the men of Villa- 
Diego, who being besieged, ranne away by 
night, with their Breeches in their hands. 
PARMENO. Weehave read both in one booke, 
and are both of the same mind; I have 
not only their Breeches but their light 
easie Buskins, that 1 may runne away the 
nimbler, and out-strip my fellows. ....? 


CHARLES CARROLL MARDEN. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


NOTES ON LYRIC POETRY. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 

Sirs:—In an article published under this 
title in No. 4, Vol. xiv of Mop. LANG. NoTrEs, 
Professor Schelling gives an interesting list 
of lyrics whose general theme is that of a 
lover attacking the citadel of his mistress’ 
heart, or defending his own fortress. To further 
complete this list, there might be added a 
poem—one of the earliest pieces on this 
subject—by that ‘“‘ingenious’’ writer George 
Turberville. In his ‘‘ Comparison of the Lover's 
Estate with the Soldier's Painful Life’’ (Chal- 
mer’s English Poets, Vol. 2, p. 588), we have 
one of Turberville’s many imitations of the 
pieces contained in Tottel’s A/iscellany. In 
this case, he has plainly taken as his model 
Lord Vaux’ poem cited by Professor Schelling, 
though he has changed the situation by causing 
the attack to be made on the citadel of Beauty. 
The description of the siege, the assault, and 
the final capitulation of Beauty is elaborated at 
some length in Turberville’s customary man- 
ner. 


EpwArD B. REED. 
Yale University. 


TOTE. 

To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 

Sirs:—This word, signifying to carry, asa 
load, seems first to have come into use in 
Maryland or Virginia. It is supposed, I know 
not on what grounds, to be of African origin, 
introduced by the negroes. The dictionaries 
seem not to know of any early use of the word. 

In the Proceedings of the Maryland Assem- 
bly, 1697, is embodied a communication from a 
planter who reports that one of his servants 
was shot by an Indian while ‘he was toting 
fence rails.”’ 

Wo. HAND BROWNE. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

a The Tudor Translations, Vol. vi, London, 1894, p. 196+ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The National German-American Teachers’ 
Association has issued circulars, in German 
and English, setting forth its purposes and 
policy, and making various announcements. 
The objects of the association, as there stated, 
fall under two distinct heads: 1. The improve- 
ment of the American schools in general and 
of the teaching of German in particular, with 
a view to an ultimate reform of the entire edu- 
cational system; 2. The promotion of the in- 
tellectual and material interests of the German 
teachers in this country, and the preservation 
of the German language among the German- 
born population. The membership of the as- 
sociation is not, however, restricted to teachers 
of German birth or parentage; all persons in- 
terested in the aims of the society can be ad- 
mitted and are invited to attend the annual 
meeting to be held at Philadelphia after the 
close of the school year. The LFrziehungs- 
blatter, hitherto the official organ of the asso- 
ciation, will be succeeded bya new publication 
entitled Pidagogische Monatshefte, Zeitschrift 
deutschamerikanisches Schulwesen; the 
last two words of the sub-title, which are, 
in their proper sense, applicable at most to the 
educational institutions maintained by German- 
speaking communities, congregations, or de- 
nominations, and using the German language 
as the medium of instruction, are here meant to 
include the teaching of that language and of 
its literature in this country generally. The 
new periodical is to differ from the existing 
ones in discussing principally pedagogical ques- 
tions, and in having a special department de- 
voted to the lower schools, from the Xinder- 
garten to the Grammar School. 


The list of school editions of German texts 
has recently been augmented by a number of 
attractive short stories. The easiest among 
them is Johanna Spyri’s Rosenresii, which in 
subject-matter, and in the extreme simplicity of 
its style, is admirably suited to beginners who 
have overcome the first difficulties of connected 
prose. It is edited by Miss Helene H. Boll, for 
D. C. Heath & Co., on a partly novel plan in- 
tended to facilitate and ensure the acquisition 
of a working vocabulary and to develop skill 
in sight-reading. To these ends special stress is 
laid upon the etymological identity of German 
and English words, cognates being printed, in 
the vocabulary, in heavy type; and the new 
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words on each page are given in a separate 
alphabetical list, which is to be studied before 
the text is read. The plan is well carried out, 
with but few errors and omissions. The notes, 
however, are needlessly burdened with philo- 
logical lore taken (not always correctly) from 
Kluge’s Warterbuch, and are marred by enig- 
matical phraseology and by numerous bad 
mistakes. 

Next in point of difficulty are to be mentioned 
the stories edited by Dr. Bernhardt in three 
little volumes, published likewise by D. C. 
Heath & Co.: Frommel’s amusing Studenten- 
geschichte‘ Eingeschneit,;’’ Baumbach’s Wala- 
novellen, most of them humorous, and all of 
them intensely German; and a collection of 
stories in a more serious vein, comprising, un- 
der the general title Sti7/e Wasser, Anna von 
Krane’s Solitaria, Hans Hoffmann’s Der faule 
Beppo, and Wildenbruch’s Das Orakel. Each 
volume is provided with a full vocabulary and 
is carefully and judiciously annotated; a few 
errors and infelicities of translation do not de- 
tract from the good quality of the editor’s 
work. 

While these texts are elementary, that is, 
suitable for the first and second years of a High 
School Course in German, Wildenbruch's Der 
Letzte, edited by Dr. F. G.G. Schmidt (for D. 
C. Heath & Co.), can hardly be taken up be- 
fore the third year. It may be doubted, more- 
over, whether a story so exquisitely sad should 
be put into the hands of any but fairly mature 
students beyond High-School age; even the 
average College Freshman is not likely to ap- 
preciate its beauty, or to read it in a sympa- 
thetic spirit. The notes in Dr. Schmidt’s edi- 
tion contain a good many errors; there is no 
vocabulary. 

Three other new texts of intermediate grade 
present, in an abridged form, larger works of 
acknowledged literary excellence. The abridg- 
ing is in all three cases done with much skill 
and good judgment. Dr. B. W. Wells has 
succeeded in the difficult task of making Suder- 
mann’s Der Katzensteg available for schools 
without interfering with the continuity of the 
story, or materially impairing its power; only 

-one objectionable passage seems to have es- 
caped his vigilance. The notes, though very 
concise, generally give sufficient help; but a 
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fuller discussion of the numerous allusions to 
unfamiliar customs and institutions would have 
been welcome to many teachers. The book 
is published, as is also the next one, by 

. C. Heath & Co.—Freytag’s Aus dem 
Jahrhundert des grossen Krieges, so far as 
it treats of the thirty-years’ war, has been 
edited by Dr. L. A. Rhoades, with generally 
excellent notes which, however, should also 
explain such terms as Stende, Reichsstidte, 
gestiuple und gebrannte Dirnen, of the mean- 
ing of which the English equivalents given in 
the ordinary dictionaries do not convey to the 
mind of the average student any adequate 
idea.—Rosegger’s Lie Schriften des Wald- 
schulmeisters, edited by Prof. L. Fossler, for 
Henry Holt & Co., is comparatively simple in 
style, but teems with uncommon words and 
constructions, and with Austrianisms, which, 
though carefully explained in the notes, make 
this text suitable only for students with a 
pretty well developed German Sprachge/ihl ; 
the philosophical spirit of the whole and the 
minute descriptions of nature, too, will appeal 
only to minds of a certain maturity. 


The Modern Language Association of Ohio 
held its Tenth Meeting at Columbus (Ohio 
State University), Ohio, on Friday and Satur- 
day, December 1 and 2. The following Pro- 
gram of exercises was carried out. 


First Session (Friday, December 1, 2 P. M.). 


1. Address of Welcome, William Oxley 
Thompson, President, Ohio State University : 
2. President’s Address, ‘The Modern language 
Teacher’s Task in the High School, William 
Werthner, Principal Steele High School, Day- 
ton: 3. Das Hildebrandslied, Miss Sarah T. 
Barrows, North High School, Columbus; 4. 
The Allegorical Structure of the Roman de la 
Rose in English Literature, Edgar E. Brandon, 
Miami University: 5. Wagner’s Music Dramas, 
Miss Clara Orton, Central High School, Co- 
lumbus: 6. The Use of Phonetics,.Charles W. 
Mesloh, Ohio State University : 7. Nomination 
of Committees, etc. 


SECOND SEsSION (Saturday, December 2, 
9 A. M.) 


1. From the Diary of a High-School Teacher 
of German, Gustav F. Broemel, High School, 
Springfield: 2. Le frangais n’est pas encore une 
langue morte (to be read in French), Mlle. M. 
C. Duby, Columbus: 3. Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell, (to be read in German), Miss Marie 
Duerst, Steele High School, Dayton: 4. Schil- 
ler’s Development as a Dramatist, Willis A. 
Chamberlain, Denison University: 5. Business 
Session, Reports of Committees, etc.: 6. The 
Middle English Legend of the Assumption, 
George H. McKnight, Ohio State University. 
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vol. x, No. 1, and vol. xii, No. 1, which will not be sold 
separately. 

A discount of 10% is allowed agents and publishers on 
the current volume only. 


A. M. ELLIOTT. 


COPY. 

Contributors are requested to write on Single 
Sheets, on one side only, and to leave a large 
margin, 

A, M. ELLIOTT, 
Managing L£ditor. 
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Modern Language Notes. 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


(With intermission from Fuly to October inclusive), 


Devoted to the Interests of the Academie Study of English, German 
and the Romance Languages. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER ANNUM | 


For the United States and Canada; for all Foreign Countrics included 
in the Postal Union, $1:75, 


A receipt for remittance will not be sent unless requested, the send 
ing of the paper being regarded as suflicient. 

Subscriptions, advertisements and all business communications should 
be addressed to A. M. ELiiorr, Managing Editor, Johns Hopkins Uni- | 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 


The Best German Dictionaries. 


FLUEGEL’S UNIVERSAL ENGLISH-GER- 
MAN AND GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
new edition, 3 volumes, large 8vo, half-Morocco bound 
$16.50—‘‘ destined to remain for a long period the standard 
dictionary of reference between English and German.”’ (XN. 
Y. Nation.) Special terms to Professors and Students. 

FLUEGEL-SCHMIDT-TANGER: SCHOOL 
AND HAND-LEXICON OF THE GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 2 volumes, large 8vo, half 
leather, $5.20 we¢. The German-English volume separately 
$3.00 net. ‘*The work marks a positive advance over its 
predecessors and represents what may be regarded 
as the living speech of Germany, England and America..... 
The typography shouid become a model for similar works.” - 
(Americana Germanica, No. 2.) 

.... We supply. all American Books at lowest prices, all 
Foreign Fe at liberal discounts, or sent 


By Mail from our Foreign Offices at Foreign Prices and 
Discounts. 
Monthly Bulletin of World Literature, 25 cts. per year. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


_ 812 BROADWAY, ° ° NEW YORK. 
London - Paris. ... 


“ee 


| 
| 


CECCHI, Piazza del Duomo 1g, Florence, Italy. 
Catalogo di Libri Riguardantila Storia Toscena e Fioren- 
| tina, 1899. 


CATALOGUES. 


APPLETON & CO., D., New York, Boston, Chicago, 
London. Holiday Bulletin. Dec., 1899. 


ASSOCIAZIONE TIPOGRAFICO-LIBRARIA 
ITALIANA, Via Monte di Pieta 12, Milan, Italy, 
Giornale della Libreria della Tipografia e delle Arti e 
Industrie Affini. Anno xii, N. 46, 47, Nov., 1899. 


BIDDLE, DREXEL, Publisher, Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. A New Illustrated Catalogue, includ- 
ing New Books and New Editions. July, 1899. 


BOYVEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque, 
Paris, France. Catalogue d’Ouvrages pour l’étude des 
Langues et Littératures Etrangéres. Oct., 1899. 


BULL & AUVACHE, 34 & 35 Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury, London, W. C., England. Catalogue of valuable 
and interesting second-hand Books, English and Foreign. 
No. ccxix, 1899. 


CALVARY & CO.,S., Lindenstrasse 31, Berlin, N. W. 
6, Germany. Antiquarischer Katalog No. 196. Klass- 
ische Philologie und Archaologie. 1899. 


CHAMPION, HONORE, 9 Quai Voltaire, Paris, 
France. Catalogue de Livres Anciens et Modernes. 
Nouvelle Série, No. 22, Juin, 1899. De l’Histoire de 
France et de ses Anciennes Provinces. 


CLARENDON PRESS, A Select List of Books 
Printed at the—, Oxford. The Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CLARK, A. S., 174 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Catalogue No. 46, being a Collection of Readable Books 
in all Departments of Literature. Aug., 1899. 


CLAUSEN, CARLO, 19 Via Po, Turin, Italy. Cata- 


logo N. 115, Letteratura Italiana. 1899. 


COLIN & CO., ARMAND, 5 rue de Méziéres, Paris. 
Nouvelles Publications. Juin, 1899. 
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CUSHING & COMPANY, 34 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md. Special Catalogue of Choice and Mis- 
cellaneous Books. Oct., 1899. 


DEIGHTON BELL & CO., Cambridge, England. 
Catalogue of Second-Hand Books. Oct., 1899. 


DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, 429 5th Avenue, New 
York City. Monthly Gazette of English Literature. 
Sep., Oct., 1899. 


Bulletin Mensuel de la Librairie Frangaise. 
xli. Année, Nos. 8, 9, Aoftt, Sep., 1899. 


Monthly Bulletin of Foreign Literature. 
August, 1899. 


FOCK, GUSTAV, Neumarkt 40, Leipzig, Germany. 
Neuphilologische Blatter. 7 Jahrgang. Heft 1. Oktober, 


1899. 


FROWDE, HENRY, g1 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. A Select List of Books, printed at Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. Sept., 1899. 


FURNE, ANCIENNE LIBRAIRIE, 5 Rue Palatine, 
Paris, France. Catalogue de Livres de Prix. Oct., 1899. 


GINN & CO., Tremont St., Boston. School and Col- 
lege Text-Books. June, 1899. 


DI GIUS, RICCARDO MARGHIERI, 77 Galleria 
Umberto i, Naples, Italy. Catalogo 13, Opere Varie. 
1899. 


HACHETTE & COMPANY, 18 King William Street, 
Charing Cross Road, London, England. Catalogue of 
Standard and Popular Works for the Study of European 
Languages. 1899. 


HARRASSOWITZ, OTTO, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, 
Germany. Antiquarischer Catalogue, No. 243. Skan- 
dinavische, niederlindische, und Englische Linguistik 
und Literatur. 1899. 


———. Catalogue No. 244. Romanischen Sprachen 
und Literaturen. 1899. 


HEATH & CO., D. C., 110 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. Modern Language Series. November, 1899. 


HILL, WILLIAM ROLLS,11 Strand Hotel Buildings, 
Holywell Street, London, W. C., England. Clearance 
Catalogue of Cheap, Miscellaneous, Second-Hand Books. 
November, 1899. 


HOEPLI, ULRICO, 37 Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 
Milan, Italy. Livres d’Occasion. Catalogue Nos. 124, 
125, 1899. 


IRVINE, JAMES, 37 Radipole Road, Fulham Road,. 
London, S.W., England. Catalogue of Miscellaneous 
New and Second-Hand Books. No. 76, 1898. 


JENKINS, WM. R., 851 and 853 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. A List of Publications during 1898. July, 


1899. 


Publications in French, and other Foreign 
Languages. July, 1899. 


JOLY & PIPPITT, 1332 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. French Books for Children, Aug., 1899. 


Catalogue of Choice French Novels. Aug., 
1899. 


KOCH, THEODORE W., Catalogue of the Dante 
Collection of Willard Fiske. Parti, Dante’s Works. 8vo, 
pp. 95, Ithaca, N. Y., 1898. 


KOEHLER & CO., C. A., 149 A, Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. Importers and Publishers of Foreign 
Books. July, 1899. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 812 Broadway, New 
York. Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature. No. ro, 
October, 1899. 


LESTRINGANT, A., 11 Rue Jeanne-Darc, Rouen, 
France. Le Bibliophile Rouennais. Bulletin Trimestriel, 
No. 96, Oct.-Dec. 1899. 


LIPPINCOTT, J. B.. COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Holiday Bulletin. Dec., 1899. 


LOEFFLER, RICHARD, Struvestrasse 5, Dresden, 
Sprachwissenschaft. 


A, Germany. Katalog No. 11. 
Nov., 1899. 
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LORENTZ, ALFRED, Kurprinzstrasse 10, Leipzig, 
Germany. Katalog No. 112. Folklore-Volkskunde. 
Dec., 1899. 


LUENEBURG, H., Maximilianplatz 3, Munich, Ba- 
varia. Antiquarischer Katalog, No. 25. 1899. 


MACMILLAN & BOWES, Cambridge, England. 
Catalogue No. 275. Catalogue of second-hand Books. 
Sep., 1899. 


MAYER & MUELLER, Prinz Louis Ferdinand- 
strasse. Berlin, N. W., Germany. Catalogue No. 162. 
Classische Philologie. 


MULLER, W., 1, Star Yard, Carey Street, London, 
W. C., England. Select Catalogue of Recent English 
Books. No. 24, October, 1899. 


NARDECCHIA, ATTILIO, Piazza Margana, N. 24, 
Rome. Catalogo di Libri d’Occasione. Catalogo N. 6, 


1899. 


NIEMEYER, MAX, Halle a. S., Germany. July, 
1899. Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des xvi. u. 
xvii. Jahrhunderts. 


NIJHOFF, MARTINUS, Nobelstraats 18, La Haye, 
Holland. Livres Anciens et Modernes. Catalogue No. 


299, Sept., 1899. 


NUTT, DAVID, 270-271 Strand, W. C., London, 
England. Catalogue No. 61, Second-Hand Books. Sept., 


1899. 


OTTOSCHEN BUCHHANDLING, Koenigstrasse 
12, Leipzig, Germany. Neue Sprachen, No. 530, Oct., 


1899. 


PICARD & FILS, ALPHONSE, 82 Rue Bonapartet 
Paris, France. Catalogue Mensuel de Livres Anciens e, 
Modernes. No. cxiii, 1899. 


PRASS,:- EMILIO, 50-60 Piazza dei Martiri, Pal. Par- 
tanna, Naples, Italy. Catalogo N.23. Dialetto Napoletano, 
Poesia, Prosa e Teatro. 1898. 


QUARITCH, BERNARD, 15 Piccadilly, London, 
England. Nos. 190 and 191, 1899. Rare Medical Manu- 
scripts. 


. . No, 193... Catalogue of the Literature and 
History of the British Islands. Part ii, Dec., 1899. 


RUSSELL, R. H., 3 West 29th Street, New York 


City, N. Y. The Holiday List. December, 1899. 


SACQUET, P., 9 Rue Buffault, Paris, France. Cat- 
alogue de Livres relatifs a |’Histoire de l’Art. No. 2, Oct., 
1899. 


SANGIORGI,GALLERIA, Palazzo Borghese, Rome, 
Italy. Anno ix, Catalogo N. 86. Catalogo della Col- 
lezione Nuvolari di Castel d’Ario. Nov., 1899. 


SEEBER, BERN, 20 Via Tornabuoni, Palazzo Corsi, 


Florence, Italy. Catalogo Antiquario, No. 8, 1899, 
Biblioteca Dantesca. 


SIMMEL & CO., Rossstrasse 18, Leipzig, Germany, 
Catalogue No. 180. Antiquariats-Katalog. 


SPIRGATIS, M., Marienstrasse, Leipzig, Germany, 
Catalogue No. 62. Romanische Sprachen und Litera- 
turen. 


WEIGEL, ADOLF, Wintergartenstrasse 4, Leipzig, 
Germany. Antiquariats-Katalog No. 47. Englische Lit- 
eratur, Sprache, und Geschichte. 1899. 


WELTER, H., 59 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
Catalogue No. 118. Trentiéme Partie du Catalogue 
Général, 1899. 


WELTER H., 59 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
Bulletin Mensuel des Principales Publications de la 
Librairie Allemande. Aodft, 1899. 


Catalogue Mensuel de la Librairie Francaise. 
24° Année, Aoftt, 1899. 


Monthly Gazette of English Literature. Oct., 
Nov., 1899. 


WERNER, EDGAR &., 43 and 45 East 19th Street, 
New York City. Catalogue A. November, 1899. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Messrs. D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, are just 
issuing Moliere’s Les Precieuses Ridicules, by Professor 
W. D. Toy. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(Part of the material is due to the courtesy of H. WELTER, Paris, and 
Lemcke & BUECHNER, New York.) 


ENGLISH. 
Barthelemy, E.—Thomas Carlyle. Paris, 1899. 


Becching, H. €.--Selection from the Poetry of Samuel Daniel and 
Michael Drayton. With an Introduction and Notes. London, J. M. 
Dent, 1899. pp. 220. 


Bowker, Alfred, Editor.—Alfred the Great. Containing Chapters on 
his Life and Times. Zondon, Adam aid Charles Black, 1899. 8vo, pp. 
xii, 260. 


Brohm, E.—Essay on Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. Program. 
Zeitz, 1899. 4to, pp. 22. 


Buck, Gertrude, and Elizabeth Woedbridge.—A Course in Expository 
Writing. New York, H. Holt & Co., 1899. 


Buck, Giertrude.—A Course in Argumentative Writing. New York, 
H. Holt & Co., 1899. 


Butler, Pieree.—Leygenda Aurea—Légende Dorée—Golden Legend: 
astudy of Caxton's Golden Legend, with special reference to its rela- 
tions to the earlier English prose translation. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Dissertation. Baltimore, Johu Murphy & Co., 1899. 


vhadwick, H. M.—Studies in Old English. Zondon,C. J. Clay & Sons, 
1899. 8vo. [Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Soe. Vol. iv, 
part ii.] 


Corson, Hiram.— An Introduction to the Prose and Poetical Works of 
John Milton, comprising all the autobiographic passages in his works, 
the more explicit presentations of his ideas of true liberty, Comus, 
Lycidas, anu samson Agonistes, with notes and forewords, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1899. $1.25. 


Cosijn, P. J.—Over Angelsaksische pouzie. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1899. 
[Rektoratsrede.} 


Cross, Wilbur L.—The Development of the English Novel. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1899. 8vo, pp. xvii, 329. $1.50. 


Dennis, John.—The Age of Pope (1700-1744). Third Edition. London, 
George Bell and Sons, 1899. 12mo, pp. vi, 260. 


Ewig, W.—Shakespeare’s Lucrece. Eine literarhistorische Unter- 
suchung. Dissertation, Kiel, 1899. 32 pp. 


Farmer, John 8.—The Choice of Valentines; or The Merie Ballad of 
Nash his Dildo. London, Smith, Kay and Co., 1899, 4to, half leather. 


Ford, Harry Clinton.—Observations on the Language of Chaucer's 
House of Fame. University of Virginia. Dissertation, 1899. 


Gayley, C. M., and F, M. Scott.—An Introduction to the Methods and 
Materials of Literary Criticism: The Bases in esthetics and Poetics. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1899. 12mo, pp. xii, 587. 


Hall, John Lessiie.—Old English Idyls. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1899. 


Hansen, (. L.—Representative Poem of Burns and Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1899. pp. 189. [Standard English Classics. 


Kluge, Friedrich.—Geschichte der englischen Sprache, mit Beitriigen 
von D. Behrens und E, Einenkel. Zweite verbesserte und vermehrte 
Auflage. Strassburg, Trtibner, 1899. iv, 926-1166 pp. [Sonder ab- 
druck aus der zweiten Auflage von Paul’s Grundriss der Germanischen 
Philologie.] 


Knobbe, Albert.—Ueber die mittelenglische dichtung Le bone 
Florence of Rome. Dissertation. Marburg i, H., 1899. 8vo, pp 59. 


Kuchenbaecker, K.—Dryden as a Satirist. Program, Magdeburg, 1899. 
pp. 22. 


GERMAN. 


Baumgarten, Br.—Stilistische Untersuchungen zum deutschen Ro- 
landsliede. Halle, 1899. 8vo, vand 102 pp. 2M. 40. 


Behaghel, 0.—Der Gebrauch der Zeitformen im konjunktivischen 
Nebensatz des Deutschen. Mit Bemerkungen zur lateinischen Zeitfolge 
und zur griechischen Modusverschiebung. Paderborn, 1899. 8vo, ix 
and 216 pp. 4M. 40. 


Humphreys, W.—Schiller, Jungfrau von Orleans. With Introduction 
and Notes. London, Macmillan, 1899. 12mo. 3s. 6.. 


Kluge, F.—Nominale Stammbildgslehre d. altgerman. Dialekte. 2, 
3M. 


Roethe, G6.—Die Reimvorreden d. Sachsenspiegels. 8 M. 
DUTCH. 


Plomp, H. P. B.—De Middelnederlandsche Bewerking van het Gedicht 
van den VIT Vroeden van binnen Rome. Onderzoek en Beschouwingen. 
Utrecht, J. L.. Beijers, 1899. 8vo, viii, 97 and 60 pp. 


de Vries, A. G. @.—De Nederlandsche Emblemata. Gcschiedenis en 
bibliographie tot de 18e eeuw. Amsterdam, 1899. 8vo, 4,91 and 152 pp. 
Met 14 facs. og 9 bl. 9 M. 75. 


Winkel, J. te.—De Noordnederlandsche Tongvalien. Atlas van Taal- 
karten mit Tekst. Afi. 1. Leiden, Brill, 1899. 124 and 32 pp. with map. 


FRENCH. 


d@’Arbols de Jubainville, H.—Cours de Littérature Celtique. Tome 
vi. Paris, 1899. 8vo,xvand 418 pp. 8 M. 


Bertenshaw, T. H.—Longmans’ Illustrated First Conversational 
French Reader. With Notes and Full Vocabularies. Zondon, Long- 
mans, 1899. 8vo,182 pp. 1s. 6. 


Cledat, Leon, et E. Gougere.—Grammaire Francaise des Ecoles Pri- 
muires. Cours Elémentaire. Paris, Le Soudier, 1899. 16mo. 0 fr. 75. 


Gaste, Armand.— La Querelle du Cid, piéces et pamphlets publiés 
d’aprés les originaux, avec une introduction par—. Paris, Welter, 
1899. 8vo. 25 fr. 


Loane, G,. G@.—Alfred de Vigny, Cinq-Mars. Adapted and edited by —. 
(Siepmann’s Advanced French Series). London, Macmillan, 1899. 8vo, 
xx and 157 pp. 2s. 6. 


y. Seydlitz-Kurzbach, Hs.—Die Sprache der Altfranzisischeu Lieder- 
handschrift Nr. 889 der Stadtbibliothek zu Bern. Halle, 1899. 8vo, 88 
pp. 2M. 


Soubles, A.—Histoire du Théitre Lyrique. Paris, 1899, 4to, vii and 
61 pp. 


Tiersot, Julien.—Sur le Jeti de Robin et Marion d’Adam de Ja Halle 
(xiii. Siécle). Paris, Fischbacher, 1899. 8vo, 2 fr. 


Williams, E. Arnold.—French as Said, Being the “ Thirty Exercises" 
on French Pronunciation Taught on the Plain-English System. London, 
Burleigh, 1899. 8vo, 108 pp. 3s. 6. 
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SPANISH. 


Chandler, F. W.—Romances of Roguery. Part 1, The Picaresque 
Novelin Spain. New York, 1899. 12mo,ix-483 pp. $2.00. ; 


Ford, J. D. M.—Exercises in Spanish Composition for first and second 
year classes. Boston, 1899. 16mo,iv-48 pp. 35 cts. 


Garcia del Real, L.—Tradiciones y leyendas espafioles. Tomo vy. 
Madrid, 1899. 8vo,290 pp. 1 pes. 


Menendez Pidal, R.—Notas sobre el Bable hablado en el Concejo de 
Lena. Extracto de la obra “ Asturias” dirigida por O. Bellmunt y F. 
Canella. Gijén, 1899. 8vo, 36 pp. 


Palacio Valdes, A.—;Solo! Novela. Madrid, 1899. 12mo, 98 pp. 1 pes. 


Perez Galdos, B.—Episodios nacionales. Tercera serie. La Campajia 
de Maestrazgo. Madrid, 1899. 8vo,313 pp. 2 pes. 


Rodriguez Marin, F.—Mil trescientas comparaciones populares an- 
daluzas recogidas de la tradici6én oral, concordadas con las de algunos 
paises romianicos, y anotadas. Jadrid, 1899. 8vo, xix-118 pp. 2 pes. 


Schmitz, A.—Ueber das altspanische Poema de José. Diss. Bonn, 1899. 
8vo, 28 pp. 


Serrano y Morales, J. E.—Resefia hist6rica en forma de diccionario, 
de las imprentas que han existido en Valencia desde la introduccion 
del arte tipografico en Espaia hasta el afio 1868. Valencia, 1899. 4to 
mayor, xxviii-657 pp. 20 pes. 


Tamayo y Baus, M.—Obras. Tomo iii. (Hija y Madre.—La bola de 
nieve.—Lo positivo.—Lances de honor.) -Vadrid, 1899. 8vo, 545 pp. 
5 pes. 


Traub, P.—Spanish Pronunciation and Accent. New York, 1899. 8vo, 
12 pp. 


Underhill, J. G.—Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors. 
New York, 1899. 12mo, vii, 436 pp. $2.00. 


de Vega, Lope.—Obras publicadas por la Real Academia Espafiola. 
Tomoix. Crénicas y leyendas dramiticas. Tercera seccién. Madrid, 
1899. Folio, clxxxi-631 pp. 20 pes. 


Los Guzmanes de Toral 6 como ha de usarse del bien y ha de 
prevenirse e] mal. Commedie spagnuole del secolo xvii, sconosciute, 
inedite o rare, pubblicate de A. Restori. Romanische Bibliothek, Vol. 
xvi. Halle, 1899. 8vo,xx-100 pp. M. 3.60. 


CATALAN. 


Brunet y Bellet, Jos.—L’ Escriptura, lo Gravat, l’Imprempta, lo Llibre. 
Barcelona, 1898. 4to, x and 300 pp. 10 pes. 


PROVENGAL. 


Levy, Emil.—Provenzalisches Supplement-Wodrterbuch. 8, Heft. 
Leipsic, O. Reisland, 1898.- 8vo, xiii and 385-512 pp. of Vol. ii. 4M. 


Stengel, E.—Die Altprovenzalische Liedersammlung c der Lauren- 
ziana in Florenz, nach einer in seinem Besitz befindlichen alten Ab- 
scbrift herausgegeben. Leipsic, 1899. 8vo,ivand76pp. 3M. 


RHAAETIAN. 


Kuebler, A.—Die Suffixhalt. Roman. Flurnamen Graubtindens, soweit 
sie jetzt noch d. Volke bekannt sind. II. Ti.1. Minch. Beitriige z. 
Roman. u. Engl. Philologie, hrsg. v. H. Breymann u. J. Schick, xiv. 
Hft. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Brunetiere, Ferdinand.— Discours de combat. 8vo, pp. 341, Perrin et 
Cie, Paris, 1899. 


Chandler, F. W.—Romances of Roguery: An Episode in the History 
of the Novel. In Two Parts: Part 1, The Picaresque Novel in Spain. 
8vo, pp. 492, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1899. 


Fontaine, €.—Doce Cuentos Escogidos. 12mo, pp. 118, William R. 
Jenkins, New York, 1899. 


Ford, J. D. M.—Exercises in Spanish Composition. 12mo, pp. 52, D, 
C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1899. 


. El Capitin Veneno por P. A. de Alarcén. 12mo, pp. 172, D.C, 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1899. , 


De Guer, Guerlin.—Essai de Dialectologie Normande. 8vo, pp. 165, 
Emile Bouillon, Paria, 1899. 


Hall, John Lesiie.—Old English Idyls. 8vo, pp. 115, Ginn & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Boston, 1899. 


Harris, (harles.—Selections from Goethe's Poems. 8vo, pp. 308, D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1899. 

Harrison, James A.—Letters of Madame de Sévigné. 8vo, pp. 206, 
Ginn & Company, Boston, 1899. 


Hartag, Alphonse.—English Translation of A Historical French Gram- 
mar by Arséne Darmesteter, edited by Ernest Muret, and Léopold 
Sudre. 8vo, pp. 981, Macmillan & Co., London, 1899. 


Hennequin, Alfred.—A Practical Treatise of French Modal Auxiliaries, 
8vo, pp. 78, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1899, 


Hewett, F. H.—Episodes from Les Deux Rois by Dumas. 12mo, pp. 
117, Longmans, Green, & Co., New York, 1899. 


Joynes, Edw. 8.—Erckmann-Chatrian’s Contes Fantastiques. 12mo, 
pp. 184, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1899. 


Julien, F.—Benjamine by Charles Deslys. 8vo, pp. 123, Longmans, 
Green, & Co., New York, 1899. 


Kuhns, Oscar.—French Reading for Beginners. 8vo, pp. 316, Henry 
Holt & Company, New York, 1899. 


Lewis, E. H.—A First Manual of Composition. 8vo, pp. 262, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1899. 


Lloyd, RB. J.—Northern English Phonetics, Grammar, Texts. 12mo, 
pp. 133, B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1899. 


Matzke, John E.—Lois de Guillaume le Conquérant, en Frangais et en 
Latin. 8vo, pp. 47, Alphonse Picard et Fils, Paris, 1899. 


Meras, Baptiste—Stern, Sigmon M.—Cinq Histoires. Claretie’s Boum- 
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